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Tue Socirat Securiry BuLietin is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The Butietm is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
Official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Buteti is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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The Soca, Securiry YEARBOOK, 
an annual calendar-year supple- 
ment to the BULLETIN, was issued 
as a separate publication for the 
years 1939-48. Calendar-year data 
for later years will be published as 
an annual statistical supplement 
in each September issue of the 
BULLETIN. Most of the early issues 
of the YEARBOOK are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 
1941, 70 cents each; 1942 and 1944, 
50 cents each; other issues are out 
of print. 
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NDER the old-age and survivors 
| insurance program, 4.1 million 

persons were receiving monthly 
benefits at the end of July—65,000 
more than at the end of June. Three- 
fifths of this increase was accounted 
for by persons receiving old-age bene- 
fits and about one-fourth by other 
aged beneficiaries. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of July totaled $145.7 million. The 
average old-age benefit declined for 
the tenth consecutive month, to 
$42.44; however, the decreases are 
becoming progressively smaller—17 
cents in May, 16 cents in June, and 13 
cents in July. 

For all other types of benefits ex- 
cept parent’s benefits the average 
amounts have shown a similar gradual 
downward trend since September 
1950. The average parent’s benefit in 
current-payment status increased 
slightly in both June and July. Aver- 
age monthly benefits payable in July 
were as follows: wife’s or husband’s, 
$22.89; child’s, $26.96; widow’s or 
widower’s, $36.15; mother’s, $33.54; 
and parent’s, $36.70. 

At the end of June 1951, monthly 
benefits were being withheld from 
almost 355,000 beneficiaries, 63,000 
more than the December 1950 total. 
In 14,500 of these cases the beneficiary 
was self-employed, and 4,000 wife’s or 
child’s benefits were suspended be- 
cause of the self-employment of the 
old-age beneficiaries on whose earn- 
ings the benefits were based. Begin- 
ning January 1, 1951, monthly benefits 
are not payable if the beneficiary (or, 
in the case of wife’s or child’s benefits, 
the old-age beneficiary on whose earn- 
ings the benefits are based), while 
under age 75, does substantial work 
as a self-employed person in a trade 
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or business covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act as amended in 1950, and 
has net earnings from self-employ- 
ment averaging more than $50 a 
month for the taxable year. 

The number of beneficiaries whose 
benefits were suspended because, while 
under age 75, they were working as 
employees for wages of more than $50 
a month increased by 32,000 during 
the 6-month period ended June 1951. 
This increase was proportional to the 
increase in the total number of bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls and reflects a con- 
tinuance of good employment condi- 
tions. For all types of benefits 
combined, employment of the benefi- 
ciary or of the old-age beneficiary on 
whose wages the dependent’s benefits 
are based accounted for 90 percent of 
all suspensions, while self-employ- 
ment of the beneficiary or of the old- 
age beneficiary on whose earnings the 
dependent’s benefits are based caused 
about 5 percent of the suspensions. 
A table showing a distribution of bene- 
fits withheld, by reason for withhold- 
ing payment and type of benefit, 
appears on page 21. 


THE NUMBER Of cases receiving public 
assistance and the total expenditures 
for assistance again went down in 
July. Decreases in the number of cases 
helped by old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and general as- 
sistance more than offset the small in- 
creases in the number receiving aid to 
the blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Total money 
payments to recipients for the month 
were more than $1 million under the 
amount for June and were lower than 
in any other month since September 
1949. 

Aid to dependent children showed 


the largest decreases, with declines 
of more than 14,000 in the number of 
families aided, nearly 36,000 in the 
number of children, and almost $1.4 
million in payments. The caseload for 
this program is usually somewhat 
smaller in the summer months, when 
more older children are employed and 
school expenses need not be included 
in the budget. In sevéral States, how- 
ever, lower appropriations forced the 
assistance agencies to adopt policies 
that reduced i 1e number of recipients, 
the size of payments, or both. 

Oregon suspended payments for 
July and August in behalf of all chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years old and for July— 
September for children aged 16 or 
older. Chiefly through this policy, the 
number of children aided was cut 
nearly one-fourth. The State agency 
has asked the local social workers to 
report the effects on the recipients of 
this temporary suspension of pay- 
ments. 

Florida tightened its eligibility re- 
quirements relating to deprivation of 
parental support and care. lowered 
from $125 to $81 the maximum 
amount that could be paid to a family, 
and reduced from 100 percent to 56 
percent the proportion of the budget 
deficit on which payments are com- 
puted before the maximums are ap- 
plied. The number of families receiv- 
ing aid dropped nearly one-seventh 
and the average payment $10. 

The Ohio agency was forced to cut 
the State’s share of payments for aid 
to dependent children and therefore 
authorized local agencies with insuffi- 
cient funds to meet a reduced percent- 
age of need. The average payment per 
family went down $7. In New Mexico 
the percent of the budget deficit met 
by assistance was reduced on a State- 
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wide basis from 75 to 65 percent, de- 
creasing the average payment by $6. 
North Dakota reduced the average $21 
when it applied maximums beginning 
at $35 each for the first two recipients 
in a family. 

The Delaware agency, on the other 
hand, was able to raise its maximums, 
thus restoring earlier reductions in 
payments and raising the average per 
family by $9. Increases of approxi- 
mately $5 a family were made in Illi- 
nois and Minnesota. 

The decrease in general assistance 
cases in July was approximately 
11,000, and the reduction in payments 
was about $600,000. As usual, State 
changes varied in size and in direction, 
with the largest percentage changes 
in States with comparatively small 
caseloads. Comments by State assist- 
ance agencies on the reasons for the 
changes mentioned some lay-offs in 
civilian production around Detroit 
without corresponding increase in de- 
fense production; good employment 
opportunities on the West Coast and 
in Hawaii; and, in Pennsylvania, more 
job opportunities than would usually 
be expected in July. 

In old-age assistance as in aid to 
dependent children and general assist- 
ance, caseloads decreased slightly in 
July in most States. The total number 
of recipients was about 8,000 less than 
in June. A decrease of 13 percent in 
Idaho reflects, primarily, the effect of 
a new law making a lien on real prop- 
erty a condition for the receipt of 
assistance. The total amount of old- 
age assistance payments in all States 
was higher than in June. Kentucky’s 
increase of $613,000 nearly equaled 
the increase for the Nation; the aver- 
age per recipient in that State rose $9 
because payments were computed on 
100 percent instead of 69 percent of 
the budget deficit, and the maximum 
was raised from $40 to $50. 

About half the States reported very 
small decreases in the number of re- 
cipients of aid to the blind and in their 
average payment; similar increases in 
other States nearly canceled these 
rises so that little change occurred in 
the totals. 

The number of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
and the amount of payments rose 
slightly as the result of expansion of 
the program in the 31 States that have 
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Jul J Jul mackie 

uly une uly 

Item 1951 1951 1950 

1950 1049 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

Total civilian 64, 382 63, 783 64, 427 63, 099 62, 105 

CS EES LT ETI 62, 526 61, 803 61, 214 59, 957 58, 710 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 

a ERE ES RE SR RNC PREM 45, 600 35, 483 35, 165 34,314 
Covered by State unemployment in- 

9 EES AS Ree aaa 34, 400 34, 500 33, 000 32, 809 31, 581 
en ee kink aT TEESE 1, 856 1, 980 3, 213 3, 142 3,395 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

Ce cedee $251.6 $251.0 $220. 7 $224.7 $205. 1 
Employees’ income §.....................- 169.3 169. 6 144.6 145.8 133.8 
Proprietors’ and rental income. -..-... ‘ 49.3 48.0 45.5 44.0 41.4 
Personal interest income and dividends. - 19.8 20.0 17.8 19.3 17.1 
EN ec nctnidenh es in ake dndumows 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.2 
Social insurance and related payments ’-.. 7.0 7.0 6.1 6.5 6.8 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances* and 

ch doce 1 1.3 2.3 2.2 2.0 
Miscellaneous income payments ®_._.....- .8 2.8 2.0 4.5 1.8 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: !° 
Number (in thousands). -..............- 4,099 4, 034 tf Nee EE 
Amount (in thousands). -..............-- | $145,720 $143, 709 $61,125 | $1,018,149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit.................-| $42. 44 $42. 57 ef RIE SET 

Awards (in thousands): 
ESS RRS STN ae a | 103 109 41 963 682 
BE SARE AES EOE ee ee eee | $3, 198 $3, 310 $924 $26, 234 $15, 343 

| 

Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands) - | 1, 061 837 944 12, 251 17, 660 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in ‘thou- 
sands) -. i ee 4,331 4,019 5, 992 78, 654 102, 612 

Weeks compensated ‘(in thousands) - “ 3, 290 3, 450 5,019 67, 860 86, 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 748 821 1, 158 1,304 1, 666 

Benefits paid (in millions) ¥_......_........ $66 $69 $100 $1, 373 $1, 737 

Average weekly payment for totalunem ployment $20. 69 £20. 69 £20. 35 $20.76 $20. 47 

Public Assistance | 

Recipients (in thousands): 
eae eee 2, 738 2,745 RFE Ciciin cndcid dnttseolae 
Aid to dependent children: 

RSS GR RSI GRE Ee ee 618 632 Dp Re FAS 

ee 1, 582 1,618 kf ee er 
Py i” ES | 97 97 OO Ticecesanssidteventoanni 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | 

<2 Si tess Hat ee 109 St ES es, Si aeal IS 
General eames “ERT SEO here Rae ee Se 2 335 | a See 

Average payments: } 
nn eaten $43. 58 £43. 23 OE fe Se See 
Aid to dependent children (per family) - --..-.. 72.78 73. 32 RTE 
ESE SL i a ape 46. 66 46.77 ) ¢ | See See 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 44. 61 6 SS a: Se 
NI I 44. 61 44. 97 GRAS Niticicccuscschcooeninie 

















1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data represent pay og instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for July 1951 not available. 

? Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social ce and related 
programs, 

* Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


- 


given such aid since May. In Vermont, 
the average payment increased $19. 
Although this State established its 


7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

*Includes payments under the Government Iife 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance —— the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

© Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

1! Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

13 Program initiated October 1950. 


program in January, payments con- 
tinued until July at the same amounts 
(Continued on page 19) 
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New International Convention on Social Security 


by ROBERT J. MYERS* 


on the agenda of the Thirty- 

fourth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference held in 
Geneva from June 6 to 30, 1951, was 
“Objectives and Minimum Standards 
of Social Security.” This action repre- 
sented another step forward in the 
development of a new international 
Convention on social security. The 
procedure leading up to the official 
adoption of an International Labor 
Organization Convention is very thor- 
ough and accordingly very lengthy. 
This article will review the action 
taken and give a description of the 
contents of the tentative Convention. 


Oe of the major topics placed 


Forms of International 
Instruments 


Under the set-up of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, two forms 
of international instruments are used 
—Conventions and Recommendations. 
In brief, a Convention prescribes cer- 
tain specific standards that a country 
must meet in order that it may ratify 
the Convention‘ and live up to the in- 
ternational obligation thus under- 
taken. Ratification also involves the 
responsibility of continued statistical 
and other reporting as to the country’s 
experience in the particular subject 
dealt with by the Convention—in part, 
so that the experience may be made 
known to other countries and, in part, 
to indicate continued compliance with 
the Convention. A Recommendation 
—as its name implies—merely makes 
suggestions and gives advice to the 
various countries on the problems in- 
volved in the subject matter under 
consideration. 


Need for a New Instrument 


The subject matter of social security 
has for some time been in need of 
discussion by the International Labor 
Conference. Before World War I, 
there were a number of Recommenda- 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1In the United States, ratification of 
a Convention is accomplished by action of 
the Senate. 
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tions and Conventions (none of which 
the United States had ratified), each 
dealing with a separate branch or sub- 
division of social insurance. In the 
past two decades, however, the broader 
concept of social security has evolved. 

Social insurance usually applied to 
employees only and frequently con- 
tained many private insurance con- 
cepts undesirable in a truly social 
system. Benefits, for example, were 
related rather closely to those actu- 
arially purchased by each individual’s 
contributions rather than to at least 
presumed subsistence needs. During 
the depression years of the 1930’s the 
need for a broader approach encom- 
passing the entire working population, 
or even the entire population, seemed 
desirable to many countries. 

Furthermore, where the social in- 
surance principle had been main- 
tained or adopted, it seemed necessary 
to review social assistance (that is, 
public assistance) in order to have a 
closer coordination between social in- 
surance and social assistance. This 
broader scope has come to be called 
social security. With the advent of 
social security systems and proposals 
in many countries, the existing Con- 
ventions were not adequate to meet 
the actual situation developing, and 
a review was necessary. 


Previous Steps 


Although the development of new 
international instruments and the 
modification of existing ones are con- 
tinuing processes with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the first 
beginnings of the material considered 
by the latest International Labor 
Conference had developed at the 
Twenty-sixth Session of the Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia in 1944.” 

The earlier Conference adopted two 
Recommendations—one on income 
security and one on medical care. 
These Recommendations, in their 


2 For a detailed description of this meet- 
ing and its conclusions, see Wilbur J. 
Cohen and Jessica H. Barr, “The 1944 
International Labor Conference,” Social 
Security Bulletin, June 1944. 


general terms, took into account the 
new concept of social security that 
had recently been developing. In the 
discussion at the Conference it was 
pointed out that, after there was more 
actual experience with these new pro- 
grams—many of which were only in 
draft legislative form and were not in 
effect—converting the Recommenda- 
tions into Conventions could be con- 
sidered. 

The next step was the consideration 
of the subject by the Internationai 
Labor Organization’s Committee of 
Social Security Experts. This Com- 
mittee is composed of 28 experts from 
24 different countries; in general, the 
experts are administrators or techni- 
cians of social security organizations 
and serve in their individual capacities 
rather than as official representatives 
of their countries.’ 

The officers of the Committee, at a 
meeting in October 1949, recognized 
the need for a revision of the existing 
Conventions on social security and 
recommended that such action should 
be taken. After the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion had approved the recommenda- 
tion and placed the subject on the 
agenda of the 1951 Session of the Con- 
ference, the entire Committee of So- 
cial Security Experts met in February 
1950 and considered a first draft of the 
questionnaire, which had been pre- 
pared by the International Labor 
Office. The Committee revised this 
questionnaire, which was then circu- 
lated to the various Governments.* 
The questionnaire was framed on 


3 Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for 
Social Security, and the author were mem- 
bers of the Committee during its dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

4The questionnaire, with a review of 
legislation and practice in various coun- 
tries, is contained in Report IV(1): Ob- 
jectives and Minimum Standards of Social 
Security, International Labor Conference, 
34th Session, 1951 (ILO, 1950). Supple- 
menting the material was a detailed re- 
port summarizing the social security 
systems of all member countries (Inter- 
national Survey of Social Security 
(Studies and Reports, N.S. No. 23, ILO, 
1950) ). 





Summary of minimum standards in tentative Convention 








Branch Contingencies provided for Coverage ! Qualifying conditions Amount of benefits 2 Duration of benefits 

Medical benefits... ........ For covered person and | 20% ofall residents..| Period of contributions, | General practitioner care, | 26 weeks in each case (52 
his wife and children, employment, or resi- 8 ist care at hospi- weeks if disease requires 
all morbid conditions, dence.’ tals, hospitalization, prolonged care and can be 
and pregnancy. andessential medicines; cured).4 

maternity care by mid- 
wife at least. 

Sickness allowances........| Incapacity for work due | 20% ofallresidents.. | Period of contributions, |'40% for man, wife, and 2 | 26 weeks in each case, with 
to sickness and loss of employment, or resi- children. 3-day waiting period.’ 
earnings. dence.’ 

Unemployment allowances_| Loss of earnings due to | 50% ofall employees_| Period of contributions, | 40% for man, wife, and 2 | Three alternatives: 
unemployment if able employment, or resi- chi Benefit days Waiting period 
to work. dence.’ in year (days) 

78 3 per case 
78 9 cumulative 
156 7 per case 
Gld-age pensions -_-_.......- Age 65 ‘and retirement_..| 20% ofall residents_..| 30 years of contributions, | 30% for man and wife of | For life. 
or 20 years of residence, pensionable age. 
or ead average ofcon- 
tributions required. ? 

Peat injury bene- | Morbidconditionsresult- | 50% of all employees_| Employed at time of in- | Complete medical care;*.| Medieal care as long as 

ts. 


ing from employment, 
and resulting loss of 
earnings. 


Family allowances - --.....- Responsibility for 2 or 


20% ofall residents - _- 
more children. 


Maternity benefits __....... Pregnancy and confine- 
ment for women work- 
ers and wives of men 
workers; in addition, 
for women workers, re- 
sulting loss of earnings. 

Presumably permanent 
invalidity—inability to 
engage in any gainful 
occupation. 

Presumed incapacity of | 20% ofall residents __ 
widow and orphan chil- 
dren for self-support. 


20% ofall residents - .. 


Invalidity pensions -_-_----.- 20% of all residents - __ 





Survivor pensions. .......- 








jury. 


3 months of contributions 
or employment, or 1 
year of residence. 


Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence.’ 


5 years of contributions 
or employment, or 10 
years of residence. 


5 years of residence, con- 
tributions, or employ- 
ment;® additional re- 
quirements for widow 
without children.” 





invalidity, sickness, 
and survivor benefits 
same as in each of these 
branches. 


Flat benefit of 5% of 
earnings of typical un- 
skilled worker for each 
child after the first. 

40% for woman worker; 
medical care as in medi- 
cal benefits branch. 


30% for man, wife, and 2 
children. 


30% for widow and 2 
children. 





needed; sickness benefit 
26 weeks, with 3-day wait- 
ing period; for invalidity 
and survivor benefits, 
same as in each of these 
branches. 


Until children attain school- 
leaving age. 


Medical care as long as 
needed; cash allowances 
for 12 weeks. 


For duration of invalidity, 
with such waiting period 
as necessary for determin- 
ation of invalidity. 

Until children attain school- 
leaving age or, for widow, 
until remarriage. 





1 Percentages indicated are a measurement of the minimum coverage permis- 
sible; such coverage is to be obtained from selected classes of gainfully occupied 
persons (except for unemployment allowances and employment injury branches, 
which relate only to employees). Alternatively, the system may cover all resi- 
dents, except for maternity benefits branch. Underdeveloped countries may 
temporarily cover groups making up at least 50 percent of employees in firms of 
not than 20 employees. 

? For cash benefits other than family allowances, percentages shown relate 
either (a) to individual average earnings (up to prescribed ‘maximum of the 
earnings of a typical skilled worker) or (b) toa flat benefit, based on the prescribed 
prepecmes of earnings of a typical unskilled worker; as an alternative, for plans 
with a needs test, covering all residents, benefit must be determined from a fixed 
scale, but from such amount there may be deducted means of the family in excess 
of a substantial amount (but total of benefit and means taken into account must 
be or to maintain in health and decency and must at least equal benefit 
under a 


3 Sufficiently long, considering the scope of the system, to prevent abuse. 

4 As temporary exception for underdeveloped countries, 13 weeks in each case, 

5 As temporary exception for underdeveloped countries, such shorter period as 
will result in benefits paid for an average of 10 days per person covered. 

6 Higher age is permitted for a system if ratio of those over specified age to those 


under that age but over age 15 is at least 10 


srcent. 


7 Reduced benefits must be available to those who have at least half of these 


requirements. 


8 As temporary exception, underdeveloped countries may provide same medical 
care as in medical benefits branch. 
* For contributions and employment, longer period may be required as proof 
of status as an employee. 
10 Specified length of marriage, 5 years of residence, arid at least a certain pre- 
scribed age at widowhood. 








the general basis of setting up two 
standards, one minimum and the 
other more advanced, which might 
be said to represent ultimate objec- 
tives. 

_ After the Office had received replies 
from the various Governments a pre- 
. liminary draft of the instrument was 
drawn up for the consideration of the 
coming Conference.’ On the basis of 
the replies the Office modified the 
original material developed previously 


5 The replies, an analysis of them, and 
the preliminary draft of the instrument 
are contained in Report IV(2): Objectives 
and Minimum Standards of Social Secu- 
rity, International Labor Conference, 34th 
Session, 1951 (ILO, 1951). 





to give weight to the majcrity views 
expressed. The resulting document 
took the form of a Convention cover- 
ing all branches of social security, 
with, of course, individual and specific 
details for each. 

Ratification of the Convention 
would be possible if a country had in 
existence at least three qualifying 
branches out of a total of nine (gen- 
eral medical care; health insurance 
and cash sickness benefits; unemploy- 
ment benefits; old-age benefits; work- 
men’s compensation; family allow- 
ances; maternity care and benefits; 
invalidity benefits; and survivor bene- 
fits). Moreover, at least two of the 
branches would have to be from the 


first six listed. For each branch, rati- 
fication would be at two levels—a 
minimum standard and an advanced 
standard. 

For countries with a Federal form 
of government, special provision was 
made in regard to branches under 
the jurisdiction of their constituent 
units. In order to ratify, the Central 
Government would, in effect, be re- 
quired both to certify that the. re- 
quired number of constituent units 
were in compliance at the time of 
ratification and to guarantee that 
they would continue to comply. 

The specific details of the tentative 
instrument will be discussed later in 
the article in connection with the con- 
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clusions adopted by the Conference, 
and the more important changes made 
from the original document will be 
given. 


General Position of the United 
States Government 


From the viewpoint of the United 
States Government, changes seemed 
essential at three major points. There 
was, moreover, the question of form: 
should the instrument be a Recom- 
mendation or a Convention, and 
should there be a distinction between 
the minimum and advanced stand- 
ards. The answer to these questions 
was dependent, however, on action 
taken on other matters. 

One major point concerned the first 
two branches—(a) general medical 
care and (b) health insurance com- 
bined with cash sickness benefits. The 
general medical care branch con- 
templates a public medical service 
like that in Great Britain. A health 
insurance program such as that rec- 
ommended by President Truman 
would not be able to qualify under the 
general medical care branch since it 
would not relate to the entire popula- 
tion but only to the insured working 
population and specified dependents. 
On the other hand, such a health in- 
surance program could qualify under 
the second branch of the proposed 
Convention, but only if cash sickness 
benefits were included. Likewise, a 
cash sickness benefits system could 
not qualify unless it were combined 
with a health insurance plan. There 
seems to be no reason that these two 
programs, health insurance and cash 
sickness benefits, should be combined 
in one branch; although many coun- 
tries do administer those two branches 
together, there are others that do not. 
Accordingly, the United States Gov- 
ernment position was to have the first 
branch modified so that a health in- 
surance plan could qualify and to 
have the second branch encompass 
only cash sickness benefits. 

The second major point related to 
the number of branches required to 
ratify the Convention, if the instru- 
ment took the form of: a convention. 
Because of the difficulties arising from 
the clause dealing with the Federal 
States, it seemed unlikely that the 
United States would be able to ratify 
on the basis of three branches; in ac- 
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tuality, it would appear that only two 
branches on a national level would be 
possible of ratification, namely old- 
age benefits and survivors benefits. 
Moreover, from a theoretical stand- 
point it seems illogical to require any 
specified number of branches. It does 
seem logical, rather, that ratification 
be on the basis of only one branch; 
the country, of course, would have the 
incentive of ratifying as many more 
branches as it could for the sake of 
prestige and recorded achievement. 
Thus, the journey of nine possible 
steps might be made, with the start 
being made with one step rather than 
an initial jump of three. 

The third major point centered on 
the special clause for Federal States. 
The United States Government posi- 
tion was that this clause was undesir- 
able as a general principle, since the 
provisions of Article 19, paragraph 7, 
of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization should hold 
in all such cases. This paragraph pro- 
vides that where action on a particu- 
lar matter is appropriate in whole or 
in part for the constituent units, the 
Federal Government should in gen- 
eral serve as liaison and coordinating 
agency with these units so that they 
may take the necessary action. More- 
over, the United States could not rat- 
ify on the basis of this particular 
clause if it were interpreted as con- 
stituting a “guarantee” of continued 
compliance by the States. 


Organization of the 
Conference 


At the fourth sitting of the Con- 
ference (on June 8, 1951) a Commit- 
tee on Social Security was set up. It 
consisted of 80 members—-40 from 
Governments, 20 representing the em- 
ployers, and 20 representing the 
workers.® 

As is customary in International 


6 The United States representatives were 
Arthur J. Altmeyer for the Government 
(with the author as a substitute) ; Charles 
P. McCormick of McCormick and Company 
for the employers (with A. D. Marshall of 
the General Electric Company and Charles 
B. Shaw of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey as substitutes); and Jacob 
S. Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, for the workers 
(with Martin Kyne of the Retail, Whole- 
sale, and Department Store Union, CIO, 
as deputy member). 


Labor Conferences, each of the em- 
ployer members and each of the 
worker members had two votes, so 
that there was an equal tripartite divi- 
sion of the votes between the three 
groups. The Committee elected Pierre 
Laroque, French Government mem- 
ber, as Chairman, with the Vice- 
Chairmen being Fernando Yilanes 
Ramos, Mexican employer member, 
and Edward Stark, Austrian worker 
member; the Reporter was Cyril G. 
Dennys, Government member for the 
United Kingdom. 

The Committee held 17 meetings, 
and in addition there were numerous 
separate meetings of each of the 
three groups. Because of insufficient 
time the Committee was able to con- 
sider only the minimum standards, 
which it was decided should be pre- 
sented in the form of a Convention. 
Under the customary procedure, the 
Convention will be on next year’s 
agenda for final consideration. The 
Committee also recommended that 
the advanced standards be placed on 
next year’s agenda for a first discus- 
sion and that the Governing Body 
should consider holding an advance 
tripartite technical preparatory con- 
ference to expedite next year’s ses- 
sion. : 

The Committee prepared a report? 
presenting both a general résumé 
of the discussions it had held and a 
revised form of the international in- 
strument. This report was adopted 
unanimously as reflecting the major- 
ity decisions of the Committee, al- 
though, as will be described later, cer- 
tain groups were in disagreement 
with some of the conclusions adopted. 
At its twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
sittings, on June 28, 1951, the Confer- 
ence as a whole considered the Report 
of the Committee on Social Security® 
and adopted its conclusions by a vote 
of 122 to 23. In subsequent voting, 
similar large majorities supported 
resolutions to place the Minimum 
Standards Convention on next year’s 
agenda for a final discussion, to place 
the subject of advanced standards on 
next year’s agenda for a first discus- 
sion, and to invite the Governing Body 


7 International Labor Conference, 34th 
Session, 1951, Provisional Record No. 28. 

8 International Labor Conference, 34th 
Session, 1951, Provisional Record§ No. 33 
and 34. 











to consider holding a preparatory con- 
ference before next year’s session. 


Provisions of the Proposed 
Convention 


The accompanying chart summar- 
izes the general provisions of the pro- 
posed Minimum Standards Conven- 
tion by indicating separately for each 
branch the risks against which pro- 
tection is provided, the coverage, qual- 
ifying conditions, amount of benefits, 
and duration of benefits. The first two 
branches are different from those in 
the original form of the instrument; 
the first branch, medical benefits, in- 
cludes not only general medical care 
programs for the entire population 
but also health insurance systems, 
while the second branch is composed 
solely of cash sickness benefits. This 
change was made in line with 
the first major position point of the 
United States Government mentioned 
previously. The basis of ratification 
was left unchanged, however; three 
branches will be necessary and at 
least two must be from the first six 
branches. Thus, the second major 
point raised by the United States 
Government was not concurred in. 

An attempt was made to obtain 
specific statistical bases for various 
requirements and provisions in as 
many instances as possible and at the 
same time to leave sufficient flexibility 
for various types of programs. Several 
of these statistical bases are worthy 
of consideration at this point. 

Throughout it should be kept in 
mind that the various requirements 
shown are minimum ones and that 
any country can ratify if it provides 
larger benefits or less restrictive con- 
ditions of any sort. For the maternity 
benefits branch, for instance, the 
medical care provided for both de- 
pendent wives and women workers 
must be furnished “at least by quali- 
fied midwives and, if necessary, by 
medical practitioners.” This require- 
ment would not mean that a country 
must prescribe midwife care but rather 
that, if a country adopts the more ad- 
vanced basis of prescribing a medical 
practitioner in all cases, the require- 
ment would be met. 

As another instance, the qualifying 
condition for old-age pensions is 30 
years of contributions, or 20 years of 





residence, or “the yearly average num- 
ber of contributions prescribed by na- 
tional laws or regulations.”® This 
condition would be fulfilled if a coun- 
try had a much lower requirement as, 
for instance, in the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program in the United 
States where, depending upon the in- 
dividual’s age in 1950, only 142 to 10 
years of contributions are in effect 
required. 

As a further example, for survivor 
pensions the proposed Convention re- 
quires that such benefits shall be paid 
to a widow under either of two circum- 
stances: (1) if she has children under 
school-leaving age at the time she 
becomes widowed (and then the bene- 
fits are to be paid only as long as the 
children are under that age), or (2) 
if she has no children, benefits are to 
be paid only if she is over a certain 
prescribed age at widowhood, had 
been married for a certain prescribed 
length of time, and she or her husband 
had met certain requirements as to 
length of contributions, employment, 
or residence. A country could ratify 
if it eliminated or lowered these re- 
quirements—for instance, if benefits 
were paid to the widow, regardless of 
whether she had children and regard- 
less of her age at widowhood. The 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram in the United States would more 
than meet the conditions, since widows 
receive benefits not only while they 
have children in their care but also 
at age 65 regardless of their age when 
they were widowed. 

One of the alternative coverage re- 
quirements for all branches except 
unemployment allowances and em- 
ployment injury benefits is that cover- 
age must apply to at least 20 percent 
of all residents in a country. Custom- 
arily, the extent of coverage of a social 
security program is determined by re- 
lating it to the total employed civilian 
labor force. In the United States, for 
example, old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage in an average week 
is perhaps 45 million, or 75 percent 
of the total employed civilian labor 
force. Under the proposed Conven- 


® One example of the last alternative is 
the British system under which, in gen- 
eral, full old-age pensions are paid only 
if the yearly average number of weekly 
contributions paid or credited since the 
inception of the plan is 50 or more. 





tion, however, coverage 1s not related 
to the labor force, but rather to total] 
population—a not precisely compa- 
rable base. When old-age and survi- 
vors insurance coverage is related to 
the total United States population of 
about 155 million, the proportion 
covered represents 29 percent, which 
is well in excess of the minimum re- 
quirement of 20 percent. Even if old- 
age and survivors insurance covered 
all the labor force (including the 
armed forces), the ratio would be only 
about 40 percent, so that it may be 
seen that the 20-percent requirement, 
although at first glance seeming to be 
rather low, in actuality requires rather 
extensive coverage. 

The minimum retirement age for 
old-age pensions is set at 65, although 
a higher age is permitted for the sys- 
tem if the ratio of those over the speci- 
fied age to those under that age but 
over age 15 is at least 10 percent. In 
other words, if a minimum retirement 
age of 67 were desired, compliance 
with the Convention would be possible 
only if the ratio of those aged 67 and 
over to those aged 15-66 was at least 
10 percent. This concept can be meas- 
ured quite simply for plans covering 
the entire population. Thus, for the 
1950 population of the United States,’° 
the ratio for persons at and above the 
retirement age of 65 is 12.6 percent, 
so that the 10-percent standard would 
readily be met for that age. In fact, 
on this basis, a retirement age of about 
6742 would just meet this standard, 
while in the future, as the population 
ages, an even higher age would be per- 
missible. 

Three bases are established for the 
amount of the cash benefits under 
the Minimum Standards Convention. 
Under two bases, benefit rates related 
to certain specified earnings are devel- 
oped for particular standard bene- 
ficiary groups (as shown in the chart), 
and, presumably, comparable percent- 
ages would be applicable for other 
beneficiary groups within the same 
branch. In general, these benefit per- 
centages are 30 percent for long-range 
benefits, such as old-age, invalidity, 


10 Based on preliminary 1950 Census 
data from a 0.l-percent sample, 1950 
Census of Population, Preliminary Re- 
ports, Series PC—7, No. 1, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, Feb. 25, 
1951. 
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and survivor benefits, and 40 percent 
for short-range benefits—for example, 
unemployment, sickness, and mater- 
nity benefits. One of the most import- 
ant substantive changes from the 
original form of the instrument was 
the lowering of percentages by 10 
points (originally they were 40 per- 
cent and 50 percent, respectively) so 
that countries could more readily meet 
the standards established. 

One of the two bases would relate 
these percentages to individual aver- 
age earnings but permit earnings in 
excess of a prescribed maximum—the 
earnings rate of a typical skilled 
worker—to be disregarded. This basis 
is used in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program of the United 
States, where benefits are determined 
from an average wage excluding earn- 
ings in excess of $3,600 a year. 

There is no requirement in the pro- 
posed Convention that there be any 
minimum provisions or weighting in 
the benefit formula so that lower-paid 
workers receive relatively larger bene- 
fits than higher-paid workers within 
the maximum earnings range. Rather, 
for example, for old-age pensions the 
benefit requirement is a fixed 30 per- 
cent of the average wage when both 
man and wife are over the minimum 
pensionable age. Under the United 
States old-age and survivors insurance 
system, if the average monthly wage 
is $100 or less, the benefit for a mar- 
ried couple when the wife is eligible 
amounts to 75 percent of the average 
wage (and even more in those instan- 
ces where the minimum benefit pro- 
visions apply); at the other extreme, 
when the average monthly wage is 
the maximum of $300, the combined 
benefit for husband and wife repre- 
sents 40 percent of the average wage. 
Accordingly, this provision of the pro- 
posed Convention is quite readily met 
by the United States old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. Similarly, the 
requirement for survivor pensions— 
a 30-percent benefit for a widow and 
two children—is more than met by the 
corresponding figures for the old-age 
and survivors insurance system, which 
range from 80 percent for the lower- 
paid insured persons down to 50 per- 
cent for those with maximum earn- 
ings. 

The other basis that uses the bene- 
fit percentages involves flat benefits. 
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The size of these benefits is fixed at a 
given percentage of the earnings of a 
typical unskilled worker. This basis 
would be used as a measuring stick to 
determine the conformity of a plan 
such as that in Great Britain, where, 
under the legislation recently en- 
acted," an eligible husband and wife 
receive 50s., or £24, a week. The aver- 
age earnings of an unskilled laborer 
in Great Britain are probably about £4 
or £5 a week, so that the benefit is 50 
to 60 percent thereof, or well above the 
minimum standard of 30 percent. If 
such a system were in effect in the 
United States, to conform with the 
requirement of the Convention the 
combined benefit for husband and 
wife would have to be at least $9 a 
week, or $39 a month.” 

The third basis for the amount of 
cash benefits is applicable only to 
plans covering all residents. Under 
this basis the benefit must be deter- 
mined according to a fixed scale but 
may be reduced to the extent by which 
the means of the family exceed a pre- 
scribed substantial amount. There is 
the further limitation, however, that 
the total amount of the benefit and 
any means taken into account must 
be sufficient to maintain the family 
in health and decency and must not 
be less than the amount of benefit 
determined on the second basis. 

A typical example of a system of 
this kind is that in New Zealand, under 
which an eligible husband and wife 
receive a weekly pension of £534.35 
This amount is reduced, however, by 
a means test, which disregards such 
assets as the home and its furnishings, 
other assets up to £1,000, and weekly 
income of £14 or less. When the cost 
of living and the standard of living 
in New Zealand are considered, the 
total of the benefit and any means 
taken into account is far more than 
sufficient for maintenance of health 
and decency and is well above 30 
percent of the earnings of an unskilled 
worker, which are roughly £7 per week. 


11 National Insurance Act, 1951 (ch. 4), 
assented to June 22, 1951 (effective 
September 1951). 


12 Based on a 40-hour workweek and 
assumed wage for an unskilled worker of 
75 cents per hour, which is the minimum 
wage in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


18 Based on provisions in effect since 
February 1951. 


Exceptions for Underdeveloped 
Countries 


As indicated in the table, a number 
of temporary exceptions are permitted 
for countries whose economy and 
medical facilities are insufficiently 
developed. The determination of the 
exception is made by the member it- 
self, and as long as the country wishes 
to use this exception, it must so state 
in its annual report. It may be ob- 
served that the coverage requirements 
particularly are modified for under- 
developed countries so that they can 
begin a social security system by 
covering only certain groups of em- 
ployees in moderate-sized and large 
work establishments. Some exception 
of this kind is necessary for a country 
such as India, which has a population 
of about 500 million and, if it were 
not for this exception, would have to 
have a coverage of 100 million in order 
to ratify.! 


Voluntary Insurance Systems 


Ratification is permitted on the 
basis of a voluntary insurance sys- 
tem that is both supervised and sub- 
sidized by the Government; the vari- 
ous requirements described previously 
must be met, and certain other 
requirements must also be satisfied. 
Contributions of insured persons 
cannot be more than 75 percent of the 
expected cost of the system, with the 
remainder being made up either by 
the employers or by the Government.™* 
Further, the voluntary system must 
cover in the aggregate a substantial 
portion of the workers eligible for 
coverage whose earnings are less than 
those of a typical skilled manual 
worker. In the vote in the Committee 
on Social Security as to whether, for 
purposes of ratification, voluntary in- 
surance must be subsidized by public 
authorities, the representative of the 
United States Government voted in 
opposition.* 


Treatment of Aliens 


To permit ratification a system must 
provide that alien residents receive 


14In compulsory insurance systems the 
employee may not contribute more than 
50 percent of the expected cost of the 
system. 

15 International Labor Conference, 34th 
Session, 1951, Provisional Record No. 34, 
p. 424. 








the same treatment as citizens, ex- 
cept that a residence requirement may 
be imposed when a system does not 
make payment of benefits conditional 
on a minimum period of contributions 
or employment. There is no restric- 
tion, however, against different treat- 
ment for citizens who leave the partic- 
ular country and reside elsewhere and 
for aliens. Under the United States 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, benefits are paid in similar fash- 
ion to citizens whether they live in 
the United States or elsewhere and to 
aliens. Further, this program imposes 
no residence requirement; for aliens, 
such a requirement would not, of 
course, be permissible under the pro- 
visions of the Convention, since quali- 
fication depends on a minimum period 
of employment. 


Individual Sharing in Cost of 
Medical Benefits 


For the various medical care bene- 
fits provided, the insured person may 
be required to pay up to one-third of 
the cost in his individual case, pro- 
vided that this payment does not in- 
volve hardship. No such cost-sharing 
is permitted, however, with respect to 
maternity, employment injury, and 
diseases likely to be cured but known 
to involve prolonged care. Thus, a sys- 
tem could require that the insured 
person pay the entire cost of inex- 
pensive medicines, since in the aggre- 
gate they would involve less than 

‘one-third of the total costs in his 
individual case. Such a procedure, of 
course, might be advisable to prevent 
abuse and to eliminate expensive ad- 
ministrative procedures in connection 
with relatively small financial ex- 
penditures, which could readily be 
borne by the insured person. 


Financing Aggregate Costs 


As to financing, there are general 
provisions that the method adopted 
should avoid hardship for low-income 
persons and that any specific method 
should be determined in the light of 
the economic and financial situation 
of both the country and the persons 
covered. With respect to compulsory 
insurance systems under which only 
employees are insured, the insured 
persons shall not be required to con- 
tribute more than half the expected 





cost of the benefits and administra- 
tion. Further, the Government should 
accept general responsibility for the 
solvency of the system, including any 
voluntary plans." 


Right of Appeal 

There are included in the Conven- 
tion certain minimum provisions 
granting the right to appeal, with 
special independent tribunals. 


Federal Government Clause 


Federal States may ratify branches 
that are under the jurisdiction of 
their constituent units. The Central 
Government would have to certify 
that the required number of con- 
stituent units are currently providing 
plans that satisfy the general condi- 
tions and would have to report on 
them annually in the future. The re- 
quired number of constituent units 
may be determined by alternative 
methods. Either there can be any 
number of such units so long as the 
aggregate number of persons pro- 
tected complies with the general pro- 
visions; or at least two-thirds of the 
constituent units have such plans, 
with each plan complying with the 
coverage requirement as measured in- 
dependently for the constituent unit." 
Although this clause is modified from 
the original form in that it no longer 
involves the possible “guarantee of 
continuance” of each constituent unit 
(as discussed previously), it still does 
not meet the primary objection of the 
United States Government position— 
that a special clause for Federal States 
is undesirable as a general principle 


16 In particular, the Governments are to 
make actuarial studies and calculations 
as to the financial equilibrium of the sys- 
tem periodically and in any event before 
any change in the contribution rate is 
made. 

17For example, if the United States 
desired ratification for a plan solely under 
the auspices of the States, such as the 
unemployment allowances branch (un- 
employment insurance), it would be pos- 
sible if either (a) the aggregate coverage 
was 20 percent of the total population 
or about 31 million, or (b) 39 States had 
plans, with coverage in each case at least 
equal to 20 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion. As to this coverage requirement, the 
United States could definitely qualify on 
the first alternative since the aggregate 
coverage is about 34 million (as of the 
middle of 1951) and on the second as well 
since all States have such programs. 








since the customary provisions of the 
Constitution of the International 
Labor Organization should apply in 
all Conventions. 


Positions of the Employers and 
the Workers 

The employer members took a posi- 
tion against any action leading to a 
general Convention. They believed 
that there should be separate Con- 
ventions for each branch and possibly 
a general Recommendation covering 
the entire subject. Further, they were 
opposed to having a minimum stand- 
ard and an advanced standard, which 
they considered would be incompatible 
with the customary procedure of 
having specific and comparable inter- 
national obligations. The group also 
believed that the considerations 
should not extend to plans covering 
the entire population, or even to gain- 
fully occupied persons other than 
employees, since such consideration 
would be beyond the competence of 
the Organization, which is concerned 
solely with employer-employee mat- 
ters. Further, the employer members 
held that voluntary insurance sys- 
tems regulated by the Government 
should be considered for qualifying 
purposes under the instrument, re- 
gardless of whether there was subsi- 
dization by the Government. 

On the whole, the worker repre- 
sentatives were satisfied with the 
original text but willingly made a 
number of compromises desired by 
the other groups. They felt strongly, 
however, that the instrument should 
be a Convention and that there should 
be a differentiation between minimum 
and advanced standards. Accordingly, 
they believed that the principle of the 
new document should be adopted and 
approved. 


Votes of the United States 
Government 

The United States Government 
voted in favor of using the general 
conclusions of the report made by the 
Committee on Social Security as a 
basis for the consultation of Govern- 
ments and also voted in favor of 
placing on next year’s agenda both the 
subject of minimum standards with a 
view to a final decision as to a Con- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Prompt Payment of Assistance 


by Victor D. CARLSON and WAVE L. PERRY* 


Among the 1950 amendments to the public assistance titles of 
the Social Security Act are provisions that clarify and greatly 
strengthen a claimant’s right—always assumed though not 
until now expressed in the law—to apply for and, if eligible, to 
receive aid with reasonable promptness. The article discusses 
some of the difficulties encountered by the States in achieving 
promptness and the way some of these difficulties have been 
overcome by States in Region IX. 


help to meet that need should— 


Piru « in need who seek public 
if they are eligible—receive pay- 


‘ment promptly. No one can properly 


question such a principle, and no one 
does; yet today, 15 years after the 
passage of the Social Security Act, 
policies and procedures to achieve this 
principle are not fully in operation. 

In the early days, delays were inevi- 
table. The Federal-State assistance 
programs were established during the 
depression of the thirties when need 
was especially acute. In almost every 
community, there was a backlog of 
potential applications that became 
pending applications as soon as the 
local public assistance agencies opened 
their doors. Many local agencies 
were new, and few were adequately 
equipped and staffed to handle appli- 
cations speedily. Lack of funds also 
handicapped many agencies, and 
“waiting lists” of pending applications 
piled up. 

Although these early conditions af- 
fecting prompt action have largely 
disappeared, long delays are still far 
too common. The Bureau of Public 
Assistance has been concerned for 
some time about the continuance of 
delays and has frequently called the 
attention of State agencies to the need 
for greater promptness. The States, 
too, were aware of the problem and 
how it had arisen. They had used a 





* Mr. Carlson is Regional Representative 
and Wave L. Perry is Assistant Regional 
Representative of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Region IX, Federal Security 
Agency. The article is based on informa- 
tion obtained from the State agencies 
whose experience is reported here and has 
been reviewed by them. 

1A note on page 12 shows how a State 
agency in another region speeded up pay- 
ments by improving fiscal procedures. 
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justifiable caution in setting up pay- 
ment procedures, realizing that the 
emphasis must-be placed on the pro- 
cess of determining eligibility if the 
aim of the programs—aid to the genu- 
inely needy—was to be achieved. As a 
result, the entire process had become 
hedged around with detailed proce- 
dures, and a pattern that seemed im- 
possible to break was set up. Congress 
became concerned about the lack of 
promptness in making payments to 
eligible claimants and in 1950 
amended the Social Security Act to 
clarify the right to apply and to re- 
ceive prompt action, including pay- 
ment if the claimant is eligible. 

Certain reasons underlie the con- 
tinued failure to accomplish prompt 
payment of assistance in the Federal- 
State programs. For one thing, there 
has been an inclination to think of 
the categorical assistance programs as 
long-time security programs rather 
than assistance programs designed to 
meet emergent and immediate need. 
As a result, in many States the concept 
developed that a person cannot be 
found eligible and payment made 
without a detailed and time-con- 
suming investigation. It was believed 
that, once the person was placed on 
the rolls, he probably would never 
leave them until some factor of eligi- 
bility other than need rendered him 
ineligible. 

Coupled with this attitude has 
sometimes been the belief that many 
individuals applying for assistance 
under the Federal-State programs do 
not need immediate help because they 
have, either in cash or in kind, some 
reserves that can be used while their 
cases are being processed. In addition, 
the argument has frequently been put 
forth that, where there are no such 


reserves and need is urgent, the gen- 
eral assistance program can give in- 
terim assistance. The validity of these - 


‘and other similar concepts and atti- 


tudes needs to be examined carefully. 

One cause for the development of 
methods since found to be unpro- 
ductive was an early and rather wide- 
spread misconception of the nature of 
public assistance administration. Be- 
cause the determination of eligibility 
is the basis for authorizing individual 
payments, the process was regarded 
as primarily fiscal. Its review was 
therefore assigned to auditors rather 
than to persons with the technical 
skills required to make a sound ap- 
praisal of social work processes. The 
Federal Government had some share 
in promoting this early misconception 
and the resulting unsatisfactory 
methods. State personnel who were 
working in the programs in their be- 
ginning will recall the close scrutiny 
to which each individual case was 
subjected by Federal and State audi- 
tors and the questions raised if pro- 
cedures had not been followed exactly. 

As the nature of the process became 
better understood, however, means 
were found for a more constructive 
appraisal of cases and administrative 
practices; it began to be recognized 
that eligibility can be accurately es- 
tablished without time-consuming 
processes, irrelevant references, and 
multitudinous documentary evidence. 

The use of general assistance or 
other funds for interim assistance is 
an extra drain on State and/or local 
funds that would be unnecessary if 
eligibility under the Federal-State 
programs were more promptly deter- 
mined. This additional drain often so 
depletes the funds that people whose 
needs can be met only through general 
assistance are deprived of adequate 
help. 


Background 


In September 1946 the State ad- 
ministrators met in Washington to 
consider, with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, steps that might be 
taken to improve the administration 
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of the public assistance programs 
through the use of the additional 
Federal funds that Congress provided 
in that year. At that meeting, State 
and Federal officials recognized the 
existence of weaknesses in the appli- 
cation process. It was evident that 
one objective for the future must be 
the analysis and strengthening of the 
process so that anyone who wished to 
do so would be assured of the oppor- 
tunity to apply for assistance and, if 
eligible, to receive assistance promptly. 

Congress appreciated the merits of 
this principle and, when it amended 
the Social Security Act in 1950, added 
a provision requiring that assistance 
be given with “reasonable promptness 
to all eligible individuals.” In using 
the wording “reasonable promptness,” 
rather than more definitive language, 
Congress recognized that the States 
would encounter problems and would 
need to make some changes in their 
policies and procedures before they 
could reach the stated objective — 
prompt payment in all eligible cases. 

The Social Security Administration, 
in implementing the congressional 
provision after discussions with State 
administrators, decided that a period 
of not more than 30 days for com- 
pleting the application process in un- 
complicated cases would be in keeping 
with the congressional intent. The 
Administration further decided that, 
when a State found a longer period 
necessary, the reasons should be fully 
explained and supported. The Ad- 
ministration also asked that a state- 
ment be submitted to indicate when 
the State proposed to complete the 
action that would assure adherence 
to a standard of 30 days or less in all 
but a few exceptional cases. 


State Problems 


The attempt to achieve prompt 
payments poses problems that are in- 
dividual to each State. Hampering 
legislative provisions—especially those 
that prescribe in detail the content 
of the application form or establish 
complicated procedures for processing 
the application and authorizing pay- 
ment—generally present the greatest 
difficulty. Established State fiscal 
policies, procedures, and controls that 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
public assistance agency may be of 


particular significance in some States. 
An example is the legal requirement 
that compels the public assistance 
agency to depend upon another gov- 
ernment agency to prepare the assist- 
ance check. Cumbersome organiza- 
tional and administrative structure 
within the public assistance agency 
itself plays an important part in many 
instances, though defects of structure 
may be easier to correct than the legal 
regulations. 

Unnecessary and unproductive pro- 
cedures in determining eligibility also 
slow down the processing of applica- 
tions. In some local jurisdictions the 
workers carry unreasonably large 
caseloads because of Jack of adminis- 
trative funds or because of difficulties 
in recruiting personnel. In some situ- 
ations, too, theré is a firmly held but 
unexplored conviction expressed in the 
attitude — “We have been doing it 
this way for years, and we must con- 
tinue to do it this way if we are to 
meet our legal and fiscal obligations.” 

These problems are, without ques- 
tion, real; but with initiative, imagi- 
nation, and an understanding of the 
objective they can be eliminated or 
reduced. The possibility of such pro- 
gress is proved by the recent accom- 
plishments of many States. Once 
having attacked the problems with 
facts based on studies of where delays 
occur, agencies are finding it easier 
than they at first thought to speed 
up their processes and to assure pay- 
ment, in the majority of cases, in 
much less time than was previously 
required. 


State Legislative Activity 

In Region IX, during the 1951 legis- 
lative: sessions, two States—Montana 
and Wyoming—looked at the probiem 
of removing from the law cumbersome 
and detailed procedures. Preparation 
for legislation required considerable 
preliminary work by the State agency 
in reviewing its administrative meth- 
ods and discussing the problems en- 
tailed with legislative members to 
determine the feasibility and accept- 
ability of change. In Montana, it also 
involved discussions with the county 
commissioners, who constitute the 
local welfare boards, to determine if 
changes could be made without de- 
priving local officials of the basic 








authority and responsibility they ex- 
ercise for the programs within their 
jurisdictions. 

The Montana law required action by 
the county board and the signature 
of the chairman and one other mem- 
ber of the board to approve all appli- 
cations for assistance. Since most of 
these boards meet only once a month, 
the agency viewed the requirement as 
a possible delaying factor, and it 
proceeded, after clearance with the 
county commissioners, to seek modifi- 
cation of the provision. The legisla- 
ture did in some parts of the law 
remove the reference to the specific 
signatures required on an application, 
but in others it did not remove the- 
requirement for action and signatures 
by the county board. The agency has 
therefore decided that it will rely, for 
the time being, on a requirement that 
county boards either meet oftener 
than once a month to approve appli- 
cations or that they delegate to the 
county director the authority to act 
for the board. It has also established 
a process for making payment three 
times each month (the first, the tenth, 
and the fifteenth). On the basis of 
these changes the agency has fixed a 
standard of 30 days from the date 
of request for assistance to either 
the date of payment or notice of 
ineligibility. 

In Wyoming, the legislature, at the 
agency’s request, deleted a statutory 
provision requiring State approval of 
authorizations of awards. The agency, 
however, is not moving to eliminate 
the State approval process until it has 
carefully considered the possible ef- 
fects—especially on the allocation of 
funds to counties. Deletion of the 
provision from the law, however, has 
left the agency free to develop more 
flexible procedures when they are 
necessary to make further progress. 
In the meantime the State has estab- 
lished a second pay date within the 
month; with this new arrangement it 
expects, in most cases, to be able to 
send the applicant the first check or 
notice of ineligibility within 30 days 
from the date of the request for 
assistance. 


Procedural Methods 


Several years before the 1950 
amendment calling for reasonable 
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* promptness, Idaho analyzed its forms 


and procedures that were being used 
in determining eligibility and author- 
izing payment. As a result of this 
evaluation, the State today has only 
four forms that must be used in every 
case to determine eligibility and pro- 
cess a payment. About the same time, 
Idaho began to include in its defini- 
tion of an application all requests for 
assistance. This action not only gave 
further protection to the rights of 
individuals, but it also gave the agency 
a true picture of its workload and a 
factual basis for determining the exact 
time required to process an applica- 
tion. Experience has shown that the 
lapse of time between the date of re- 
quest and the date of “formal appli- 
cation” is of real significance in many 
instances, and Idaho early learned the 
facts on this aspect of the operation. 
Operating patterns that are well 
established are hard to change, es- 
pecially when the job tenure of an 
individual employee may be affected. 
The Montana agency, however, which 
had been preparing assistance war- 
rants in the State office by typewriter, 
changed to business-machine equip- 
ment. The change resulted in a saving 
of money and time and in the estab- 
lishment of a later “cut-off date” for 
processing checks in new cases. 
Through the use of  business- 
machine equipment and with adminis- 
trative processes based on a law that 
does not specify procedural details, 
Utah has been able to establish a con- 
tinuous payroll plan. The accounting 
and statistical functions are com- 
pletely centralized in the State office 
of the welfare department. Two re- 
port forms provide the basis for pro- 
cessing more than 90 percent of all 
assistance payments. These forms are 
the Certificate of Authorization and 
the Case Status Change or Closure. 
Regular checks are issued once a 
month, but a check may be obtained 
in between regular payroll dates by 
any county in the length of time it 
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takes for the request to go through 
the mails. 

Under this plan a State study made 
in the summer of 1949? showed that, 
for 59 percent of all applications re- 
ceived (374 out of 631), payment was 
made within 10 days of the date of 
request, and that for slightly more 
than 93 percent, payment was made 
within 30 days of the date of request. 


Fact Finding 

Of basic importance is the fact- 
finding activity that must go on if 
an agency is to achieve the objective 
of reasonable promptness. Colorado 
has made a detailed analysis of the 
time required for the various steps of 
the application process, beginning 
with the date of request for assistance 
and carrying through to payment or 
other terminating action. In this way 
the Colorado agency has learned 
at what points undue delays occur. 

Such studies not only confirm what 
has been suspected, but they also 
bring to light problems that were not 
known, as well as problems that are 
not directly related to the processing 
of applications. In one State, for ex- 
ample, a study of the application pro- 
cess in one of its counties revealed 
that the county director responsible 
for authorizing awards found it diffi- 
cult to plan efficient use of her time. 
A “bottleneck*¥ resulted that delayed 
the application process. Assistance 
from the State in planning better use 
of the director’s time helped speed up 
the process in this county. 

Of utmost importance is exploration 
by agency staff of current procedures 
and forms to determine if they are 
in fact necessary and serve a con- 
structive purpose. In some instances 
the State law specifies that all State 
warrants must be issued by the State 
fiscal officer. Does the word “issued” 
mean that they must be processed in 


2“Processing Public Assistance Pay- 
ments in Utah,” Public Welfare, August— 
September 1950. 


the office of the fiscal officer, or does 
it merely mean that they must be 
issued over his signature? The writing 
of public assistance warrants in the 
State department that handles all 
State warrants may seriously handi- 
cap any effort to cut the time between 
application and payment. 

Another problem of similar nature 
comes up when individual payments 
are posted to ledger accounts for each 
recipient. Is this process necessary 
for effective and efficient fiscal oper- 
ations, or could the posting be limited 
to changes in an award? Are practices 
always considered from the standpoint 
of their essentiality and purpose? 

Likewise, when several signatures 
are required to authorize an award, 
is there an evaluation of the reason 
for the signatures and a consideration 
of whether multiple signatures make 
the payment more “legal” than would 
a single signature? There are still 
instances where a certificate of eligi- 
bility is either forwarded to the State 
office for review or completed in the 
local office for review by the State 
field staff. Workers who have had ex- 
perience with this type of form know 
that their preparation is time-con- 
suming and involves a large amount 
of duplication of similar records, and 
that their value is questionable. 

It is recognized that there are many 
other aspects to the problem of 
making payment with reasonable 
promptness. Each State has its own 
peculiarly difficult and challenging 
problems. Most of them, however, can 
be overcome or modified if sufficient 
interest, time, and patience in explo- 
ration and evaluation are directed 
at them. 

Uppermost in thinking as this work 
proceeds should be the realization 
that the function of an assistance 
agency is to help needy people, and a 
needy person is helped best when the 
money he requires for the sustenance 


of himself and his family is promptly 
provided. 
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Improving State Assistance 
Payment Procedures 


The provision in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1950 that assistance 
be given with “reasonable prompt- 
ness” resulted in recommendations, 
made by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance after consultation with State 
public welfare administrators, to im- 
prove the public assistance program 
in this respect. The experience of one 
State in carrying out the recom- 
mendations insofar as they involve 
fiscal procedures is summarized here. 

In Oklahoma the Division of Fi- 
nance did not believe it was possible 
to shorten materially the time be- 
tween the date of application for 
assistance and receipt of the first 
check. At the time the recommenda- 
tions were made, the division was 
finding it difficult enough to maintain 
established payroll deadlines without 
assuming any additional responsi- 
bility that might jeopardize the ac- 
counting controls. In the State, added 
work had been made for the division 
with the designation of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as the official 
State agency to administer the old-age 
and survivors insurance program for 
public employees. Administering the 
new assistance category—aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled— 
had also added to the heavy load. 
These and other problems, including 
staff turnover, made the revision of 
fiscal procedures seem an impossible 
undertaking. 

The recommendations, however, in- 
dicated that failure on the part of the 
State to act on an application within 
30 days might constitute undue delay. 
Since the Division of Finance did not 
wish State action to be held up be- 
cause of any inadequacies of the fiscal 
procedures, it determined to try to 
improve the procedures and to ensure 
that the system, which was geared 


1 Summarized from material presented 
by J. Fred Spear, Supervisor, Division of 
Finance, Oklahoma Department of Public 
Welfare, at the American Public Welfare 
Association Conference, July 9-10, 1951, 
Oklahoma City. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


to speed and volume, had sufficient 
operational flexibility. 

A review of fiscal operations was 
therefore begun to find out exactly 
how long it was taking to process a 
new certification from the date of 
application to the local office until 
receipt of the first check by the client. 
It was found that the time involved 
was excessive and that a correction 
of the situation was sorely needed. 

In Oklahoma, certifications of as- 
sistance payments are received from 
the local office and processed in two 
control sections of the Division of Fi- 
nance. The certifications and change- 
of-status forms are received in the 
predetermined control section, where 
they are checked and audited, verified, 
recorded, and balanced in an over-all 
master control ledger by separate 
categories, by counties, and by day’s 
business before they are transmitted 
to the tabulating machine section. 
Thus this section predetermines the 
results of the day’s business and es- 
tablishes the various amounts against 
which the tabulating machine section 
must balance. 

The tabulating machine section 
then key-punches the information re- 
ceived from the predgtermined con- 
trol section and verifies and balances 
the totals. Both control units must 
be in exact agreement on money totals 
and number of persons, by counties or 
in any other sequence desired, before 
the preparation of the checks and the 
check register is begun. 

Before May 1951, checks were writ- 
ten once each month on a month-to- 
month basis. Checks were made out 
during the latter part of the month, 
postdated the first day of the following 
month, and mailed in time to reach 
the client on the first day of the 
month for which the assistance had 
been granted. A certain day in the 
month (which had been previously 
determined) was specified as the last 
day on which to accept changes that 
would affect the following month’s 
roll; on that day the predetermined 
control ledger was balanced, and the 
total amount of the roll and number 
of persons thereon determined. After 








the tabulating machine section had ° 
balanced with the predetermined con- 
trol ledger, the writing of the checks 
and check register was begun. The 
checks were signed, inserted into win- 
dow envelopes, sealed and stamped 
mechanically, and mailed from the 
office under one mailing. 

Under this procedure it was not 
unusual for at least 30 days to elapse 
between the receipt of certification in 
the state office and the date the check 
was mailed to the client. A recipient 
for whom certification was received 
on June 29, for example, would not 
receive a check until August 1. The 
majority of the certifications were, 
however, processed in a much shorter 
period of time. 

The solution to this problem was a 
weekly payroll on all new cases and 
reinstated cases that had been sus- 
pended. On May 1, 1951, a separate 
weekly payroll was established for 
each assistance category. The pro- 
cedure provides that, for all new cases 
and reinstated cases received in the 
Division of Finance before noon on 
each Thursday, a check will be mailed 
to the client not later than the fol- 
lowing Saturday. The predetermined 
control section maintains a separate 
worksheet control of the weekly pay- 
rolls and adds them into the over-all 
ledgers when the month’s roll is deter- 
mined; the work material is processed 
in this section on Thursday afternoon. 
The tabulating machine section key- 
punches, balances, and writes the 
checks on the following day. The 
checks are mailed on Saturday. 

This weekly payroll procedure has 
shortened the time between the re- 
ceipt of certification in the State of- 
fice and the mailing of the check 
from more than 30 days to less than 
1 week for most cases and to no more 
than 10 days for the most unusual 
situations. 

When the new procedure had been 
in operation 60 days, sufficient time 
had elapsed to gauge its effectiveness. 
Staff had been gaining experience 
during the transition period, and er- 
rors observed were being corrected. 
The Division found the procedure to 
be thoroughly sound and certainly 
practicable. 
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OASI Beneficiaries Under 
Old and New Benefit Levels 


When old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits were raised by the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the average combined benefit 
being paid to aged couples with both 
members entitled was $42 a month. 
This level of benefits was established 
by a formula adopted in 1939. As a re- 
sult of the 1950 amendments, a couple 
whose combined benefit was $42 under 
the old Act now receives $77.30 a 
month, an increase of 84 percent.’ 
On the face of it, this increase in the 
level of benefits should have greatly 
improved the financial situation of the 
beneficiaries. 

From 1939 to September 1950, when 
the new benefit amounts became pay- 
able, consumers’ prices in large cities 
rose 75 percent. In the next 8 months 
there was a further rise of 6 percent, 
making a total increase of 85 percent 
in the cost of living between the time 
the 1939 formula became effective 
and May 1951. 

This comparison of increases in 
average benefits and average prices 
sheds little light on the comparative 
“security” of the beneficiaries under 
the old and the new benefit formulas, 
because it shows nothing as to the 
level of living either benefit amount 
would provide. Before the significance 
of increased insurance benefits can be 
apparent, this question must be an- 
swered: How nearly adequate were the 
old benefits, taken in connection with 
the beneficiaries’ other resources, to 
supply them with the minimum floor 
of protection contemplated in the 
social security program? 

The latest study of beneficiaries and 
their resources by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance was the 
survey made in Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore toward the end of 1949. Bu- 


i The preamendment average benefit of 
an entitled couple ($42 in August 1950) 
was adjusted by the conversion table to 
yield the postamendment benefit ($77.30 
in September 1950). Benefits actually 
paid to entitled couples at the end of May 
1951 are estimated to have averaged about 
$70 because of the entitlement of persons 
who were eligible under the 1950 amend- 
ments but who could not have quali- 
fied for benefits under the 1939 require- 
ments. 
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reau representatives interviewed 461 
men and their families, of whom 157 
were married men with entitled wives. 


Entitlements each year from 1940 to . 


1947, inclusive, were represented in 
the sample. 

Three-fourths of the entitled cou- 
ples in the Philadelphia-Baltimore 
sample had money retirement incomes 
during 1949 below the local public as- 
sistance level. “Retirement income” 
as used here means all reasonably 
permanent independent income, in- 
cluding 12 months’ insurance benefits. 
It does not include earnings from 
employment or any other probably 
temporary independent income, or any 
kind of supplementary income.? “Pub- 
lic assistance level” as used here 
means the maximum amount the lo- 
cal public welfare agency would allow 
a couple having no special needs for 
medical care, special diets, and so 
forth. In 1949 in Philadelphia this 
amount was $1,008 a year and in Bal- 
timore, $960, for couples who lived in 
rented quarters. For couples who 
owned their homes, the public assist- 
ance level included actual expendi- 
tures for housing up to the maximum 
amount the welfare agency allowed 
for rent. 

Nine percent of the entitled couples 
with retirement incomes below the 
public assistance level did in fact re- 
ceive public assistance. Of those who 
did not receive assistance, 37 percent 
were living with relatives, and others 
received contributions from relatives 
outside the household. 

Thus public assistance or relatives 
to a considerable extent subsidized the 
low-income beneficiaries. The benefi- 
ciaries who owned their homes—58 
percent of the entitled couples with 
retirement incomes below the public 
assistance level—were in a somewhat 
better position than the others, and 
the fact of home ownership partly ex- 
plains how many of the low-income 
beneficiaries were able to manage. 
Some had earnings or other temporary 
income, some used assets, and some 


2 Beneficiaries with small retirement in- 
comes not infrequently worked during 
the survey year, even to the extent of for- 
feiting their insurance benefits when they 
earned $15 or more a month. Thus the 
survey-year incomes of some beneficiaries 
were larger than their retirement incomes. 





just got along on their meagre retire- 
ment incomes. 

This was the situation in Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore during 1949—1 
year before old-age insurance benefits 
were increased by the 1950 amend- 
ments. Between June 1949—the mid- 
point of the survey year—and Janu- 
ary 1951, consumers’ prices in those 
cities increased 7 and 5 percent, re- 
spectively.2 To measure roughly the 
extent to which the increased benefits 
may have helped the entitled couples 
up to the beginning of 1951, the 
amount of the benefit increase was 
added to the retirement income of 
each couple, which was assumed to 
have remained unchanged otherwise, 
and the adjusted retirement income 
was compared with the local public 
assistance level adjusted for price in- 
creases between 1949 and 1951. For 
couples, the adjusted assistance level, 
including the maximum allowance for 
housing, was $1,078 in Philadelphia 
and $1,009 in Baltimore.* 

By this measurement, half of all the 
entitled couples in the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore 1949 sample would still have 
had retirement incomes below the 
local public assistance level at the 
beginning of 1951, in comparison with 
three-fourths of the group so classi- 
fied before the benefit increase. 

Thus despite the larger benefit 
amounts provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments, many beneficiaries whose re- 
tirement incomes had previously been 
below the local costs of rock-bottom 
acceptable minimum levels of living 
were still in that position after their 
insurance benefits were increased. 
Welcome as were these larger incomes, 
and much as they helped the bene- 
ficiaries to a better level of living than 
they could previously maintain, if they 
were not employed their basic needs 
would still have to be met in part by 
the use of assets, help from relatives, 
or public assistance. 

The changes in benefit amounts pro- 
duced by the 1950 amendments com- 
pensated briefly for the rise in consu- 


3 For Baltmore, the period is from June 
1949 to December 1950. 

4 Computed figures; may differ from the 
maximum amounts the local public wel- 
fare agencies actually allowed aged couples 
in 1951 to compensate for increased costs 
of living. 





mers’ prices after 1939 but did not 
correct the original inadequacy of 
the benefit level established by the 
1939 formula. Since the effective date 
of the 1950 amendments, further in- 
creases in prices have again reduced 
the purchasing value of benefits below 
the level established in 1939. 





Social Welfare 
Expenditures in the 
United States 


In the clash of ideas and ideals 
that characterizes the world of today, 
the goals of economic and social wel- 
fare stand out as stated objectives of 
all parties and all governments. Defi- 
nitions of welfare differ, of course, as 
do prescriptions for achieving it. But, 
increasingly, nations and social phil- 
osophies are being evaluated in terms 
of social welfare goals. Impressions 
as to how the United States measures 
up in such an evaluation—as indicated 
in statements by persons at home and 
abroad—vary within wide extremes. 
Differences in points of view will al- 
ways color the picture. There are 
some objective measures, however, 
that can be used to delineate the main 
outlines. 

In this context, it has seemed use- 
ful to bring together certain basic in- 
formation relating to general welfare 
and to government expenditures for 
welfare purposes in the United States. 
Data on government expenditures for 
social security and health programs 
are published annually in the 
BULLETIN. For purposes of the present 
analysis, the term social welfare has 
been broadly defined to include, in ad- 
dition, education, housing, and com- 
munity development programs. 

This analysis has been limited to 
the over-all national situation. A 
closer examination would reveal rela- 
tively advantaged and relatively dis- 
advantaged groups and areas. The 
spread between the lowest and the 
highest levels of living within a nation 
is a significant aspect of social welfare 
for which adequate statistical meas- 
ures have yet to be developed for most 
countries of the world. Nor has any 


1See the Bulletin for September 1951, 
table 5, p. 25 (Annual Statistical Supple- 
ment, 1950). 
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attempt been made here to indicate 
gaps in existing programs in the 
United States or to measure unmet 
needs. Such gaps and needs are seri- 
ous and must be of continuing concern 
to all who are interested in human 
welfare. Nevertheless, in terms of 
current achievement, and absolutely 
as well as reiatively, the United States 
has made notable progress toward 
safeguarding, assuring, and improving 
the general welfare of its people. 


General Measures of Welfare 


The welfare of any people should 
be evaluated not primarily in terms 
of government programs buc in terms 
of the general well-being of the popu- 
lation. While there are many intangi- 
bles that cannot be measured, the 
over-all level of social welfare can be 
gauged in terms of a number of gen- 
erally accepted indexes. 

Mortality data give some indication 
of health conditions. In the United 
States the average expectation of life 
at birth is now 67 years. Not many 
countries of the world have a better 
record in this respect. The increas- 
ing life span of our population has 
resulted in large measure from a 
dramatic reduction in infant mor- 
tality. In 1950 our infant mortality 
rate was 29 per 1,000 births. Only a 
few countries, including Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, had lower rates. In most coun- 
tries, the rate was much higher. 

The United States has 1 physician 
for every 800 persons. More doctors 
are needed, but the rate compares 
favorably with that of every other 
large country in the world. Only 
Austria and Israel have more physi- 
cians per 1,000 persons. 

The most recent survey (October 
1947) showed a very low rate of illit- 
eracy in the United States, with 97 
percent of the population aged 14 or 
over able to read and write. In 1950, 
84 percent of the youths of high 
school age (14-17) and 29 percent of 
those aged 18-20 were in school or 
college. About half the young adults 
aged 20-24 had completed 4 years of 
high school or had higher education. 

Perhaps the best single measure of 
the standard of living of a country 
is its per capita income. In 1950 the 
national income per capita in the 
United States was $1,576, by far the 





highest in the world. This figure is 
the more significant because income 
is not concentrated in a small class 
but is widely distributed among the 
population. The average money in- 
come of all spending units in 1950 was 
$3,520; that is to say, had the total 
been divided equally among all spend- 
ing units, each would have received 
this amount. Actually, half the spend- 
ing units had incomes of $3,000 or 
more, and in general these units in- 
cluded more members than those with 
incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 
When the money income left after 
payment of Federal income taxes is 
considered, the spread is less; average 
disposabie income per spending unit 
was $3,220, while half of all such units 
had disposable incomes of $2,850 or 
more. 


Government Social Welfare 
Programs 


The high standard of living of the 
American people rests in large meas- 
ure on the increasing productivity of 
the economy, a relatively healthy and 
well-educated population, sustained 
employment, high wages and good 
working conditions, scientifically de- 
veloped and prosperous agriculture, a 
strong trade-union movement, and in- 
creasingly cooperative industrial re- 
lations. These conditions depend in 
large part on individual and voluntary 
group action. From the very begin- 
ning of its history, however, the United 
States has recognized that certain 
objectives can only be achieved by all 
the people working together through 
government. Welfare programs car- 
ried out by local, State, and Federal 
government units have long had an 
important place in our national life. 

Education —Public education in the 
United States is the legal responsi- 
bility of the several States. The States 
have enacted laws and established 
a system of local school districts that 
operate free public elementary and 
secondary schools. Most of the funds 
required to operate these schools 
come from State and local sources— 
on the average, 39 percent from the 


2In 1949, when the United States na- 
tional income per capita was $1,453, no 
other country had a per capita income as 
high as $900. See United Nations Statis- 
tical Papers, Series E, No. 1, New York, 
October 1950. 
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State, 59 percent from local sources, 
and only 2 percent from the Federal 
Government. In addition to public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
there are publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education that enroll 
about half of all college students in 
the Nation. In these institutions, tui- 
tion charges are typically small; most 
of the financial support is supplied by 
the State (or, in some instances, by a 
large city). In the fiscal year 1949-50, 
a total of about $6.5 billion was ex- 
pended for public elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education—an amount 
equal to about 3 percent of the na- 
tional income and 10 percent of all 
government expenditures. 
Health.—Public health activities of 
State and local governments have been 
growing in significance since the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The Federal government now provides 
funds to help support general public 
health programs and a number of spe- 
cial programs, such as maternal and 
child health services, in all the States. 
The Federal Government also sup- 
ports basic medical research and op- 
erates public hospitals for veterans, 
merchant seamen, and other special 
groups. Most hospitals for tubercu- 
losis and mental diseases are public 
hospitals, usually supported and op- 
erated by the States. Many cities and 
counties operate public general hos- 
pitals. Of the approximately $11.4 
billion spent for civilian medical care 
in the United States in 1949-50, gov- 
ernment expenditures accounted for 
about $2.9 billion and private expendi- 
tures for the remainder. Total gov- 
ernment expenditures for civilian 
health and medical services (including 
veterans’ health services) represented 
a little more than 1 percent of the na- 
tional income and about 4.5 percent 
of all government expenditures. 
Social security and related pro- 
grams.—About 85 percent of all em- 
ployment in the United States is now 
covered by public retirement pro- 
grams. The national old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system covers some 
45 million workers, or three-fourths 
of those employed in an average 
week. The special systems for rail- 
road workers and for most Federal, 
State, and local government employ- 
ees cover an additional 10 percent. 
Almost 4 million aged individuals, or 
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relation to national income and to total government expen fiscal 
year 1949-50 
(Corrected to Sept. 6, 1951] 
Program expenditures 
Amount (in millions) As percent of— 
Program 
Government expenditures ? 
State | National 
Total Federal and local | income ! Guteent 
Total | Federal local 
| Re See en Pe $22, 775.0 | $0,902.4 |$12, 872.6 10.4 334.1 352.4 
Social insurance 4__.............. 4,695.2 | 1,903.4 2,791.8 2.1 6.3 4.6 9.5 
Old-age andsurvivorsinsurance . 784. 708.1 | cseaa <4 1.2 30 Lites 
Unemployment insurance and 
employment service _......... 2,081.8 213.6 | 1,868.2 9 3.2 5 7.9 
Workmen’s compensation... ...- 571.9 16.9 555.0 3 @) ® () 
ET Se ciscat cect aia in eae een 1, 257.4 888.8 368.6 -6 1.9 2.1 1.6 
Public assistance __............... 2, 488. 7 1, 095. 8 1,392.9 1.1 3.8 2.6 5.9 
Health and medical services 7..... 2, 144.8 266.7 | 1,878.1 1.0 3.3 -6 8.0 
Other welfare services *........... 417.9 108.1 309.8 2 .6 3 1.3 
E ducation at a catasiall tat ab aieee 6, 546.0 46.0 | 6,500.0 3.0 10.1 ~ 27.7 
Veterans’ programs. --- | @20.46 1 @28.4 Louie 2.8 9.6 je 8 Rebate 
Pensions and insurance benefits. 2,249.8 | 2,249.8 j.......... 1.0 3.5 SS ee eee 
Health services... ............. 749. 1 GR 3 1.2 Sg Re 
Other (education benefits and 1 
special welfare benefits) - aot QRS 1 SIRS Ld 1.5 5.0 FoF Lichuktiesientl 
ar syeniniaanice ited develop- 
ment. ose ee 261.0 , © eee a -l 4 PS See sa 
1 For fiscal year 1949-50, $219.2 billion. 4 Excludes veterans’ programs. 
2 Federal Government expenditures (including 5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
expenditures from the social insurance trust funds, * Represents railroad and Federal, State, and local 


except State accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund) of $41.6 billion; State and local government ex- 
penditures (including expenditures from the State 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund) of $23.5 
billion. 

3 Because a substantial portion of non-Federal 


workmen’s compensation payments are made 
through private insurance carriers, they have been 
omitted in computing percentages relating to State 
and local government expenditures. 


about 30 percent of all persons aged 
65 and over and about 40 percent of 
the persons in these ages who are not 
gainfully: employed, are receiving 
pensions under these programs. 

The Federal-State system of un- 
employment insurance covers almost 
all jobs in industry and commerce. 
Less than 3 percent of the civilian 
labor force was unemployed in mid-— 
1951, about the minimum that can be 
expected when workers are free to 
change jobs. Most unemployed work- 
ers receive unemployment insurance 
benefits. The public employment serv- 
ice, administered in conjunction with 
unemployment insurance, is available 
to all persons. 

Every State now has a workmen’s 
compensation program covering most 
workers in industry and commerce. 
Federal employees also are covered by 
a public program providing cash and 
medical benefits in case of work- 
connected injury or disease. The 
special retirement system for railroad 
workers and most of the programs for 


government employee insurance systems and tem- 
porary disability insurance programs in 3 States. 
7 Includes hospital construction and medical re- 
search; excludes veterans’ programs. 
* Represents vocational rehabilitation, child wel- 
fare services, school lunch program, and ixistitutional 
care. 


government employees provide per- 
manent disability benefits in case of 
non-work-connected disability, and 
the railroad program and four State 
programs now pay temporary dis- 
ability cash benefits. 

For those who would not otherwise 
have sufficient income on which to 
live, the public assistance programs 
provide monthly grants related to 
individual need. Public assistance is 
administered by the States and locali- 
ties, with the help of substantial 
Federal grants-in-aid for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

In the fiscal year 1949-50, the total 
expenditures under the social insur- 
ance programs amounted to $4.7 bil- 
lion or about 2 percent of the national 
income and 6.3 percent of all govern- 
ment expenditures. Public assistance 
expenditures of $2.5 billion repre- 
sented 1 percent of the national in- 
come and nearly 4 percent of all gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


Other welfare services under public 
auspices include the school lunch 
program; the Federal-State vocation- 
al rehabilitation program; institu- 
tional care for specialized groups other 
than veterans; and social services 
provided through public welfare agen- 
cies for children who are homeless, 
dependent, neglected, or in danger of 
becoming delinquent. 

Veterans’ programs.—For some pur- 
poses, the substantial Federal expendi- 
tures for veterans are appropriately 
classified along with other costs of 
waging war. The veterans’ programs 
are also, however, designed to meet 
the needs of individuals and in con- 
siderable measure take the place of 
more general welfare measures. They 
cannot be omitted in any survey of 





government welfare expenditures. 
Disabled veterans and the survivors 
of veterans receive pensions and in- 
surance benefits. The Government 
provides comprehensive medical serv- 
ices to veterans for all service- 
connected illness and for most non- 
service-connected hospitalized illness 
and some nonhospitalized illness. 
Veterans are also entitled to special 
rehabilitation and welfare services. A 
special program of government schol- 
arships and aids enabled veterans of 
World War II to continue their educa- 
tion. In the fiscal year 1949-50, total 
expenditures under these programs 
amounted to a little more than $6 bil- 
lion, nearly 3 percent of the national 
income, more than 9 percent of all 
government expenditures, and 15 per- 








cent of Federal Government outlays, 


Relation to National Income 


Welfare expenditures under civilian 
public pregrams (including veterans’ 
programs) in the United States in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 are summarized in 
the accompanying table. 

These welfare expenditures, as 
broadly defined in the table, repre- 
sented between 10 percent and 11 per- 
cent of national income in that year. 
They accounted for 34 percent of 
all government expenditures. The 
amounts from Federal funds repre- 
sented 24 percent of Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures. State and local 
expenditures for welfare programs 
took 52 percent of State and local 
budgets. 
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Collective Bargaining. Berkeley: 
University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1950. 41 
pp. 25 cents. 

Discusses the background of pen- 
sion developments and considers the 
technical and legal aspects of pension 
plans under collective bargaining. 
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tirement in Tennessee. Knoxville: 
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Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 41 pp. 

20 cents. 
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pp. 156-168. $1.75. 
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A discussion by the Assistant Chief 
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U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
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of the Federal Government Affect- 
ing Children and Youth. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 
126 pp. 55 cents. 

Traces the development of these 
programs, describes their activities, 
and discusses the international pro- 
grams on which Federal agencies co- 
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Analysis of Proposed Legislation 
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Sacramento: The Senate, 1951. 
40 pp. 
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State and local services for the per- 
manently and totally disabled, ana- 
lyzes proposed legislation, and sum- 
marizes the committee’s findings and 
recommendations. 


“Insurance Against Temporary Dis- 
ability: A Blueprint for State 
Action.” Yale Law Journal, New 
Haven, Vol. 60, pp. 647-672. 
Describes the four State temporary 
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Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related pregrams, by specified period, 1940-51 
[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 19, 1951] 









































Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
, Temporary Read- 
Monthly iene and disability Sarviver benefits disability just- 
‘ benefits * ment 
Rail- | allow- 
Yearand Service-| road | ances 
Total 
menth Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- men’s |Unem-| to 
; Civil read State Read- | ploy- | self- 
Rail- laws © just- | ment! em- 
Social aed Serv- | Veter- Oivil Unem- ten 
Secu- | 7° ice | ans Ad- Rail- State | ploy- ment ur- | ployed 
; Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social ° Act | ance | veter- 
rity | ment | Com- | minis- | Beeu- | 7°84 | “ice |ans Ad-| Secu- laws *| ment Act a 
Act mis- | tration * Retire- 4 - Other * Insur- ans 
Act | sion! rity ment | COM-| minis- | rity ones 
g, Act ‘Act 5 | mis- tration *) Act Act 
sion ? 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 
(SEES E! NDE Cap stica om, 1, 852.9 251.6 155.8} 2,343.1] 1,093.2 137.6 17.5 995. 1 16. 0 10.1 31.3 25.5) 1,158.2 26.9 45.8 1.7 
(SRR, TAREE 1, 867.1 252. 6 157.4 2, 347.6) 1,100.0 138. 5 18. 5 998. 2 16.2 11.5 30.1 33.5 982. 8 21.3 44.7 1.4 
September---|.........- 1,917.4 253. 6 158.5) 2.352.6) 1,108.9 139.1 20. 3} 1,000.7 12.0 9.8 28.3 31.5 805. 9 13.8 31.7 1.0 
) RRRERS Pea 2,061.8 254.3 159.5; 2,358.2] 1,120.5 140.1 23. 5| 1,004.7 11.9 10.4 30.7 33.4 651.5 7.1 32.6 mS 
November-___.}.......... 2, 209. 9 255. 1 160.0, 2,361.7} 1,136.2 141.0 24.1) 1,007.6 16.7 10.4 28.2 33.9 733.7 5.5 30.9 4 
December -...-}.......... 2, 325. 6 255. 6 160.8) 2,365.8) 1,151.7 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32.1 832. 0 5.8 4.9 on 
256. 3 161.8 2,364.9) 1,172.4 142.5 25.7] 1,000.6 33. 0 11.1 29.1 39.3 971.7 6.0 50.5 a 
257.2 162.7; 2,365.6) 1,192.9 142.8 26. 5) 1,001.4 30.6 10.3 27.9 28.4 883.1 5.0 46.8 -2 
258.1 163.2} 2.368.2) 1,217.6 143.7 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11.9 30.2 28.3 807.2 3.5 38.7 -2 
259. 1 163.9} 2,370.8) 1,239.5 144.8 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4) _ 12.2 31.6 27.3 740. 2 2.3 27.9 oa 
260. 5 164.5) 2,373.0) 1,264.4 145.9 29.1) 1,009.6 39.3 12.0 30. 5 24.4 773. 5 1.5 19.4 -l 
261.1 165. 4 2,373.6; 1,285.4 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33. 0 11.2 32.3 22.3 821.4 1.2 15.8 = 
262. 0 166.2) 2,374.9) 1,300.4 147.5 30.8} 1,013.5 30.1 10.3 29.0 23.9 747.8 1.2 19.5 oe 
Amount of benefits “ 
RE $1, 188, 702] $21, 074/$114, 166} $62, og $317, 851 $7,784) $1,448/__..._. $105, 696; $11, 736)$12, 267]........}......- $518, 700}. ........ $15, 961 | 
SR % ‘ 55,141] 119,912} 64,933 320, 561 25, 454 1, 550]....... 111,799] 13,328) 13, 943}........]....... 344, 321)......... 44, GBT. wcccu 
ESR ee 1, 130, 721 80,305) 122,806} 68,115 325, 265 41,7 i Se oR Se 0 Ug ee CTR ©, S0GL.. ccccue 
lines aiding 921, 465 97,257} 125,795} 72,961 331, 350 57,7 SS 116, 133} 17,830) 17,255) $2,857)_...... | eS | >, oer 
ae 1,118, 798] 119,009] 129,707] 77,193} 456,279 76, 942 | Re: 144, 302} 22, 146) 19, 238 << ae 62, 385 $4, 113 582 $102 
UBD Ss 16:3 waitin , 065, 566) 157,391) 137,140} 83,874) 697,830) 104, 231 Ss 254, 238| 26,135) 23,431 4, 669)....... 445,866; 114,955) 2,350) 11,675 
SRR 5, 149, 761 , 285) 149,188} 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139 co )) ee 333,640) 27,267) 30,610 4, 761)....... 1, 094, 850/1, 491, 294) 39, 917/252, 424 
ee 4, 700,827; 299,830) 177,053) 106, 876) 1,676,029) 153,109) 19, 283}/_...__- 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,024)$11,368) 776,165) 772,368) 39, 401}198, 174 
__, SSB 4,510,041] 366,887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,7. 36, O11 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 426, 569) 28, 590] 83, 598 
SS \ . 454, 483; 240,893) 158, 973) 1,692,215} 201,369) 39,257) 4,317] 477,406) 33,158) 31,771} 59,066) 30, 103/1, 737, 279 5, 635/103, 596) 43, 559 
BOR accwnnwd 5,357,432} 718,473) 254,240) 175, 787| 1,732,208} 299,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578| 70,880) 28, 090/1,373, 426 32, 987) 59,804) 1,666 
1950 
| RREST SeS 396, 175 43,090} 20,77 14, 487 139, 891 18, 035 3, 500 655; 40,642 2,675) 2,661 2,952} 2,131 99, 718 2,209} 2,590 167 
A Scien 390, 504 43,466) 20,843) 14,861 141, 510 18, 175 3, 530 691; 41,207 2,704; 2,907 3,062) 3,038 89, 681 1,988; 2,697 144 
September -_- 411, 640 78,7 20,910} 15,319 138, 35, 262 3, 549 850} 41,001 2,021; 2,431 2,753) 2,796 64, 458 1,126; 1,917 91 
ctober _..... 412, 821 82,795; 20,963} 15,299 141, 532 35, 558 3, 575 899; 40,873 1,927; 3,013 2,900; 3, 060 57, 533 629; 2,102 63 
November... 419, 756 86,959) 21,016) 15, 507 138, 769 35, 968: 3, 604 7} 41,056 2,540) 2,804 2,751; 3,033 62, 389 487) 1,906 40 
December... 429, 376 90,461; 21,060) 15, 554 139, 188 36, 395 3, 625 953} 41,486 2,804) 2,496 2,675; 2,979 66, 969 464) 2,145 32 
1951 
January -.....- 461, 640 93,885} 21,113} 15,825 139, 445 36, 998 3, 647 997) 41,642 4,779) 2,846 2,974) 3,401 90, 475 553) 3,037 23 
February -.-. 441, 934 96,486} 21,184) 15,815 138, 160 37, 605 3,658} 1,009) 41,865 4,314} 2,648 2, 508) 2,350 71, 369 391) 2,555 17 
March. _..... 449, 759 98,933) 21,255) 15,921 139, 140 38, 326 3,686} 1,006) 42,833 5,815) 2,998 2,980; 2, 591 71, 584 315) 2,360 16 
ae dis 440,052} 100,694) 21,334) 16,046 38, 38, 942 3,719] 1,081} 42,832 4,705; 3,151 2,957; 2,432 62, 204 197} 1,608 14 
_ Ee 451,242) 102,267; 21,424) 16,224 138, 356 39, 614 3,749} 1,133} 42,552 5,385) 3,053 3,097} 2,252 70, 799 146} 1,181 10 
SO RES 448,150} 103,545) 21,462) 16, 296 136, 336 40, 164 3,775; 1,151} 43,179 4,501) 2,984 2,880) 1,909 68, 780 97 992 y 
PU Seictinas-< 7, 105,140} 21,522) 16,411 136, 877 40, 580 3,796} 1,193) 43,325 4,121} 2,688 2,861} 2,023 65, 917 105 966 8 
























































1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) benefits, 
wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to 
children of old-age ciaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, 
benefits for age and disability. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncon- 
tributory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act 
to persons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments 


under survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 
* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing 


training. 
4 Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefi 
yments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 


ne rn a Nace scent lenpeum ps ts were made. 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


‘veterans’ programs. 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
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New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
— private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

16 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

13 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are ddjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1949-51 



































{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and | ,, ‘ 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Rail- 
Taxes | = 
Period Federal Federal on State un- | Federal B. a 
ineurenes civil- jcarriers| employ-| un- ment 
leontribu-| Service | and ment jemploy-| insur- 
| tions ! |contribu-| their jcontribu- | ment ones 
tions? jemploy-| tions? | taxes 4 cine 
| oe | tribu- 
tions 5 
ae 
Fiscal year: | 
1040-50. .......... \$2, 106,388} $662, 262/$550, 172/$1, 094, 406|$226, 306/ $18, 855 
1950-51. .........- | 3,119,537) 684,343) 577, 509) 1,364, 590| 233, 537) 24, 681 
1950 | 
a 200, 876 32, 326 875 121, 218) 1, 785 222 
ee | 316,310 31,398} 10,492) 205,106) 13,470 127 
September.........| 185,074} 333,303] 125, 988 6,035] 1,347] 5,665 
SIL. cancctens 181, 498 34,085) 2,763) 116,786) 1,980 17 
November - ........| 287, 928 32, 168 9, 817 191,143; 12,398 168 
December -......-.- | 239,131 29, 178) 132, 961 9,980} 2,716 5, 837 
| 
1951 
Sa 131, 331) 33,958} 1,567 96,405) 16, 319) 22 
February....---...| 373,787] 29,752) 6,508} 153,307) 146, 981 155 
ais 239,310} 31,874] 139, 527 12,151] 13,963] 5,847 
aes 150,089} 35,264) 3,021| 145,903} 3, 502) 186 
Ee oe | 534, 031) 37,610 4,814 297,232) 15, 764) 398 
aaa ER | 280,172) 23,428) 139,178 9,323} 3,311] 6,036 
0 SE ee 174, 511 29, 704 621 158, 333) 1, 681| 4s 
i | 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions 
are made in 1 month for the entire dol peor. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing cenounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in “wre sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 24, 1951. 
Ts Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ax Act. 

§ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo ' and 
amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, 
fiscal years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 

[In millions; corrected to Aug. 27, 1951] 








Classification 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 
Chaat SRONS 9 ou cnicsirititedtinmcsimnancaiia $41,628 | $40,970 $53, 439 
Dosts SOCRTIEG.. «. .. nis sisi camsibnaieh eswedaietie 2, 897 3, 431 4,716 
Federal insurance contributions. -........- 1,690 2, 106 3,120 
Federal unemployment taxes_............ 223 226 234 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 2__. 984 1,099 1,363 
OO REE? HN i ake SE 38, 731 37, 539 48, 723 
IS Saks I OF 40, 576 43, 155 45, 804 
Os SS EE ESE: 2, 985 4,027 3,818 
Administrative expenses, Social Security 
Raina Fa ictinines ahdkcinnediatin 52 47 56 


Administrative expenses, Bureau of Em- 
om Security, Department of 


FP REE EIB 46 * § 
Grants te Htnted Ss... «oi cocineonccantoeetaaten 1, 085 1,354 1,392 
State withdrawals from unemployment 

Crent FOG. cidissniccinchaicchetdiialiiasceeukiaonen 1,227 1,879 848 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit 

neymenta. .. =. isicecdnetisenieeeiiiel 607 727 1,498 
Administrative expenses, Department of 

the Treastry:®. <a. cicccdutswecctetan 14 14 18 

OQUnGG sf. - nccnncemsciccsel bene 37, 591 39, 128 41, 986 














1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 
into and out of the general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

3 Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in connection 
with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance 

4 Includes $1.4 million of administrative expenses while still under the Social 
Security Administration, July 1, 1949-Aug. 19, 1949. 

5 Grants for employment security administration (including employment 
offices), for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
for maternal and child health and welfare services; and, be in the last 
quarter of 1950, for aid to the permanently and totally disab: 

6 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin; other 
data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 








SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

as under the former State program 

for the adult crippled. 


CLAIMS FILED by unemployed workers 
for benefits under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs rose in 
July, in contrast to the experience of 
the 3 preceding years, when the num- 
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ber of July claims for both new and 
continuing unemployment had de- 
clined. In July of this year, initial 
claims went up sharply, 26.8 percent, 
to almost 1.1 million, and weeks of un- 
employment claimed (representing 
continued unemployment) increased 
7.8 percent to 4.3 million. The sub- 
stantial rise was the result of several 
factors, including the Midwest flood 


disaster and lay-offs resulting from 
material shortages caused by Govern- 
ment restrictions, as well as the usual 
administrative and seasonal develop- 
ments. The average weekly number 
of beneficiaries under the program 
dropped 9 percent from the June fig- 
ure to 747,800, while a decline of 4.2 
percent, to $65.9 million, occurred in 
the total benefits paid. 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 




















[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Appropria- Net total of 
Period Cash with Credit of 
nts Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- pat disbursing | fund account a 
. ceived ments tive expenses tes officeratend| at end of 
and securities ef period period period 
deposits ! acquired 2 pe 
Cumulative, January 1937-July 1951_-.--....-- $18, 438, 433 $1, 804, 671 $5, 032, 775 $468, 130 $14, 452, 799 $197,374 $92, 026 $14, 742, 199 
: 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
_ Sy Pe eeeer 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 88, 284 81, 074 13, 024, 181 
og en eee 63, 998 6, 212 67, 000 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 162, 918 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
1G G8 foie eae 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
, OF ee 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
131, 331 115, 07: 141, 717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
8 ae 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
239, 310 10, 871 @ 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
150, 089 7,916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 49 
SS Cee 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
BPE Uiddicnwscnusee 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197,374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 























1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
—-- to meet administrative and other costs of benefits yable to survivors of 
certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary 
agreements for coverage of State and local employees. 


2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 



































Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
[In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8 nded 
Period — Gov- alance Be Bele ‘ 
at end o ernment at end alance at alance ai 
period | securities of Deposits ~ — bei end of Deposits latest pane end of 
acquired ! period period pay period 75 
Cumulative, January 
BE ay eae $8, 068,215 | $8, 029, 197 $39,018 {$15,061,621 | $1,333,107 | $9,004,341 | $7,300,387 $901, 613 $135, 497 $449, 396 $767, 827 
year: 
| Se eae 7,437,896 | —724,068 23,633 | 1,098, 795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
ce ce, TE 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
1950 
ET ER —63, 000 28, 801 35,113 42 89,020 | 6,597,705 208 5 4,179 782, 359 
a no acne 7, 578, 176 210, 000 16, 913 aaa $4,275 | 6,800, 986 3 ERR er 5, 245 777, 190 
September. ............- , 530, —45, 007 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59,950 | 6,754, 022 3,399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
a ES 7, 507, 116 —28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 188 56,650 | 6,735, 076 10 22 4, 508 772, 041 
8 aaa , 704, 302 198, 000 18, 046 8.0 1.2. 55,120 | 6,936,716 ey ae eT eT: 4, 555 767, 586 
i il lade 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 24, 181 21, 884 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896,278 3, 472 675 4, 602 767, 131 
1951 

CS SE EEE Oe 8 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
February...............| 7,800,319 139, 000 22, 090 _ A 2 eee 69,440 | 7,036, 231 RR 4, 442 764, 088 
«SE , 758, 020 —40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,994,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
"Se 7, 733, 576 —40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2,445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
ARS See 8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 teas 72,125 | 7,204,755 | a eae 3, 089 757, 261 
Re a ae 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313,592 3, 622 7, 504 | 2, 746 765, 640 
Ni a sl id 8, 068, 215 —35, 000 39, 018 , 293 17 66, 515 7, 300, 387 29 2 2,215 767, 827 























1 ager pe accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time ; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


# Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161 ,000. 

3 Includes withdrawals of $79, 169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


§ Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Rai Unemployment In- 
surance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit * and by month, July 1950-July 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, July 1951 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 21, 1951] 




















Wife’s or sa9 Widow’s or a 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number) Amount} Number] Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number] Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1950 
ee 2, 946,096 | $61,124.8 | 1,304,920 | $36, 734.7 | 422,448 |$5, 896.3 | 663,858 |$8,810.3 | 293,915 |$6,159.8 | 156,792 1$3,327.6 | 14,163 $196.1 
August #__........| 2, 967,055 61, 640.7 | 1,405, 592 37, 051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157,503 | 3,343.7 14, 255 197.6 
September. .....-- 3,026,332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 67,353.8 | 436,624 |10, 696.5 669, 716 |18, 780.4 | 302,435 |11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5,578.4 14, 394 528.8 
SS EIEIO ES 3, 182,342 | 118,352.9 | 1, 563,318 70, 955.8 | 459,990 |11,113.8 | 676,758 |18,929.3 | 305,790 {11, 199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 14, 420 529.9 
November. ......- 3, 346, 167 | 122,926.5 | 1,681,370 74, 621.1 | 486,238 }11, 581.5 | 688,131 |19, 144.6 | 309,848 |11,336.4 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 14, 469 531.4 
December -........- 3,477,243 | 126,856.5 | 1,770, 984 77, 678.3 | 508,350 |11, 994.9 | 600,703 |19,366.3 | 314,189 |11, 481.3 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 14, 579 534.9 
1951 
January ......-.--- 3,605, 235 | 130, 882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80, 584.4 | 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,188 |19, 700.6 | 319,513 |11,665.2 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 | 14,786 542.6 
February.......- 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 82, 843.8 | 548,047 |12, 790.4 | 729,616 |20,033.9 | 325,555 |11,872.2 | 176,156 | 5,998.8 15, 042 551.8 
ED iscsccivtbankaitel 3, 809,165 | 137,258.9 | 1,971,703 84, 971.8 | 563,346 |13,087.0 | 746,247 |20,418.5 | 332,539 |12,114.0 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 15, 453 566.7 
Se 3, 890,018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016, 135 86, 496.1 | 575,098 |13,304.9 | 760,697 |20, 732.2 | 338,539 |12,315.9 | 183,719 | 6,207.7 15, 830 580.1 
| Seen 3, 968, 900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055, 581 87, 842.9 | 586, 13, 510.5 | 776,336 |21,059.9 | 345,112 |12,519.9 | 188,681 | 6,348.3 16, 361 599.7 
TE Ne 4, 033, 583 | 143, 708.8 2. 090, 668 89, 000.0 | 596,098 |13,674.0 | 787,311 |21, 282.4 | 350,343 |12, 683.3 | 192,357 | 6,452.8 16, 806 616.3 
July.........--.--| 4,098, 870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129, 909 90, 390.7 | 606,188 |13,872.8 | 794,875 |21,425.9 | 355,678 |12,858.5 | 194,925 | 6, 537.6 7, 295 634.8 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in 
July 1951........] 103,202] 3,198.2 55,391 | 2,009.1 | 17,332] 349.3] 17,212] 399.9] 6,709} 229.5] 5,963} 189.5 595 21.0 












































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit 

3 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act yn of 1950: 
(1) busband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 


‘primary insurance benefit” and “widow’s current benefit” were 


insurance 
dant to “old-age insurance benefit” and “mother’s insurance benefit,” 


respectively. 


4 Partly estimated. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits ' withheld, by reason for withholding payment 
and type of benefit, June 30, 1951 


[Corrected to Sept. 5, 1951] 




















| 
: , , Wife’s or a? Widow’s or , , 
“as , 2 2 - 
Reason for withholding payment Total Old-age | senhendii Child’s widower’s Mother’s | Parent’s 
| 
} 

REDE SS NE ce TS ST PT ENE Sn | 354, 636 223, 211 57, 376 22, 003 4, 503 47, 432 lll 
erent OF DOOMED... . .... 5... cnuchuauiitithiunndietiedemadcinsenecwuatl 14, 484 13, 189 | 326 23 232 713 1 
EINES G0 DORUNIREIIOU. ....... oneinmbchanatsearysiibinsiih iekiiemtdeeinpeetnteadibi 263, 067 202, 405 3, 105 10, 700 3, 450 43, 357 50 
Employment of old-age beneficiary on whose wages benefit is based. ._..____- 4: 3 eerie 48, 676 OG biceanceene ne on 
Self-employment of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings benefit is based - 4 ee De | 3, 794 447 }.....«...nkguubencnnteteeneaaa 
Failure to have care of an entitled child... ...................-.-------- Se hy gf Te Be Te |. cicdndatindtdieudaal A | eee 
EIA ISIE EOE SE NR TE | 3, 368 659 110 2, 366 127 104 2 
EEA ES SAREE RIES ELIS Fie IERIE = 15S 13, 032 6, 958 | 1, 293 2, 430 694 1,599 58 























1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
2) mag a and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
“primary insurance benefit’? and ‘“‘widow’s current insurance benefit” were 

aged to “old-age insurance benefit”’ mother’s insurance benefit,’’ re- 
spectively. 


and “ 
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3 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “payee 
not determined,’’ in which case benefit payments are accrued pending deterzaina- 
tion of guardian or appropriate payee. When 2 or more reasons for withholding 
are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under the first listed reason. 
In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the first reported reason is 
the one recorded. 
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of benefit ? and by State 


Table 8.—Estimated number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status ' 





as of June 30, 1951, by type 











































































































































































Wife’s or 49 Widow’s or , . P 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widowers Mother's Parent's 
Region and State 3 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount her Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
Missiles ciarieac'd 4, 033, 583/$143, 708, 778) 2, 090, 668) $89, 000, 025) 596, 098) $13, 674,014) 787,311) $21, 282,368) 350,343] $12, 683,323) 192, 357|$6, 452, 784/16, 806 $616, 264 
Region I_........-. 373,309} 14,204,471; 207,261; 9,270,331) 59,742) 1,456,477] 51,731 1,489,458} 38,817) 1,432,664) 14,552] 509,931] 1,206] 45,610 
Connecticut... .- 76,319} 3,081, 937 41,873} 1,991,694) 12,374 318,550} 10,155 318,017} 8, 788 337,891} 2,874) 105,880) 255) 9, 908 
ao ween , 231} 1,243,723 20, 098 817,768} 5,593 123,771} 6,057 151,522) 2,963 102, 578 1, 304 43,592} 126] 4.499 
Massachusetts..| 193,113] 7,417,143) 107,635| 4,843,220) 30,976 762, 201| 25,805 758,620} 20,305 752,679| 7,772) 276,707| 620) 23,716 
NewHampshire.| 22, 152 784,735, 12,625 525,338} 3, 416 77,573) 3,332 87,393] 1, 966 67, 991 755] 24,411) 58) 2.099 
Rhode Island - - - 33,315) 1, 263, 861 18, 683 833,494) 5,468 132,482} 4,197 119,709} 3,626 131,493} 1,228 42,486; 113) 4,197 
Vermont. -....... 12,179 413, 072 6, 347 258,817} 1,915 41,900} 2,185 54,197} 1,169 40, 032 529 16, 855 34] 1,271 
= _ ae 1,011,814} 38,436,979] 542,149] 24, 236, 591| 155,666] 3,767, 490| 157,154! 4,691,459] 104,949] 3, 872,986] 47,468] 1, 700, 567/ 4,428] 167, 886 
ware... 9, 41 349, 877 5, 053 219,921} 1,370 33,079} 1,604 46, 156 969 35, 665 364 13, 082 54) «1, 974 
New Jersey ----- 164,151} 6,429, 286 87,771| 4,040,716] 26,284 655, 882} 23, 953 751,819} 18,519 699,254; 6,927) 254,493) 697) 27,122 
New York......| 474,203} 17,943,895/ 263,905) 11,595,822} 71,915} 1,724,310} 67,020} 2,017,525) 48,521) 1,780,042) 20,757] 746,418] 2,085] 79,778 
Pennsylvania...| 364,046] 13,713, 921 185,420} 8,380,132} 56,097} 1,354,219 , 577 1,875,959} 36,940) 1,358,025) 19,420) 686,574) 1,592] 59,012 
ee 261,936} 8,416,659) 113,015) 4,563,128] 31,217 665,071} 79,060) 1,915,410} 19,410 669, 054| 17,695) 551,072) 1,539] 52,904 
&. of Gal... .. 15, 156 536, 582) 7,772 327,589} 1,722 40,281} 3, 240 84, 051 1, 558 56, 238 808 26, 376 56| 2, 047 
Maryland_____.. 56,546} 2,010, 859 27,710} 1,173,167} 7,379 171,660} 12, 264 340,464) 5, 791 207,964} 3,108} 106,880 204 10, 724 
a ico, = 66, 094 1, 871, 150 25, 801 | 942) 881 7, 225 137,079| 23,758 518,351; 3,940 123, 427 4, 947 135, 725 423; 13, 687 
uerto Rico 294 9, 160 61] 2, 549 8 195 147 3, 732 9 354 50 1, 580 19 750 
Virgin Islands - - 31 912 14| 558} 3 76 10 138 3 114 1 26 0 . 0 
"See 63,442) 1,986, 521 27,092} 1,070,270} 7,346 153,621} 19, 672) 459,886} 4,701 160,731; 4,214 wt, 73| 417) 14,040 
West Virginia - -- 60,373} 2,001, 475) 24,565} 1,046,114) 7,534 162,159} 19, 969} 508, 788| 3,408 120,226; 4,567} 152, 512} 330 11, 676 
} 
Region IV___...._- 495,625) 18,062,452} 245,210) 10,787,733) 75,846} 1,788,127) 102,932) 2,915,051) 45,550} 1,698,441) 24,287] 855,051/ 1,800] 68,049 
Kentucky -...__- 62, 168 1, 881, 764) 26,291; 1,010,459 7, 852 154,486} 19, 461) 443, 825 3, 953 133, 937 4, 229 125, 680 382| 13,377 
. Michigan SMEs 177,229} 6,643, 050! 87,260! 3,892,665) 26, 584 640,841] 37,580) 1,137,905] 16,293 618,082} 8,962} 332,006] 550] 21,461 
aie Se 256,228; 9, _ 131,659] 5,834,609) 41,410 992,800} 45,891} 1,333,321) 25,304 946,422) 11,096) 397,275) 868] 33,211 
Region V_..._.... 529,687] 19,267,845] 280, 856| 12, 043,979) 82,845 1, 916,089} 92,993 2,681,132} 49,114) 1,787,077} 22,047 770, 364; 1,832) 69, 204 
/ Seas 255,050} 9,598,158) 136,120 6, 082, 575| 38, 593 923, 503} 43,773) 1,304,888) 24, 944) 919,393} 10,598] 378,316) 1,022) 39,483 
Indiana - SRE 116,774) 4,072,308) 60,366} 2,494,277) 18,616 414,107} 22,355) 622,678} 10, 271} 36A, 233 4, 797 163,463| | 369 3, 550 
Minnesota _ - SSE , 506 2, 259, 000} 34,837) 1, 435, 813 10, 162 226, 927; ll 2 307, 416 5, 188 188, 039 2, 833 94, 741) 164] 6, 04 
Wiseonsin__.___. 93,357} 3,338, 379) 49,533} 2,081,314) 15,474 351, 552) 15, — 446, ~ 8,711 rey 3,819) 133,844] 277; 10,107 
| | } | 
ger a oS 2 317,082} 9,509, 368 142,016} 5,392,618} 39, 267 790, 040} 95, 025 2, 081, 405) 18, 01 ‘| 591, 20, 651 583, 689) 2, 109) 70, 078 
Alabama. ....... , 601 1, 674, 015} 23, 837 873,711} 6,666 124, 835} 20, 007) 433,022} 3,081) 97 35 4,579} 130,062) 431] 14,4 
Florida... ..... 85,966} 2,999, 909) 48,069} 2, 017, 656 13, 945 319, 237} 15, 269) 372, 661| 5, 036| 175, § :2| 3,370} 105, 027| 277) Me 
Georgia___...... 57,122} 1,615,013 23, 334 838,712) 5,969 114, 084} 19, 920) 27,089| 3,374 108,277; 4,049) 111,225) 476] 15,67 
Mississippi_____- 24, 461 642, 441 10, 130} 333,956} 2,795 47,155} 8,316) 169,379; 1,133 34, 661 1, 841) 49,212} 246] 8,078 
South Carolina _- 33, 571 908, 649) 11,710 427,243) 3,119 58, 830} 13, 755) 280, 801) 1, 908) 60, 631 2, 834) 73, 095| 2451 8.049 
Tennessee __.___- 57, 361 1, 669, 341) 24, 936} 901,340} 6,773 125, 890) 17, 758) 398, 503) 3, 482! 114, 072} vane) 115,068} 434] 14,450 
Region VII__.___- 227, 691 7,509,000} 122,609) 4,745,067! 36,405 757,647| 39,797) 1,033,128) 18, 834) 647,469} 9,175) 294,301 871} 31,388 
Meee ces 53,313; 1, 719,327] 28,580} 1,078,563) 8,906 180,925| 9, 142! 237,934} 4,415) 149,195} 2,099 66,630} 171) 6,080 
a eee 39,553} 1,251, 126) 21, 024) 782, 573| 6,659 130,915} 7,262 187,447} 2,832) 92,982) 1,649 52,859} 127] 4.350 
Missouri_-______- 99, 054 3, 416, 324) 54,046; 2,186,491] 15, 257 335,968! 16, 541) 434,048] 8, 947 318,629} 3,809) 124,373) 454) 16,815 
Nebraska - -- ___- 22, 237 707, 810| 2, 124! 449,011} 3,637 71,903] 3,740] 98,004} 1, 765} 57, 804 899; 28,518) 72] 2,480 
North Dakota. __ 5, 768 173, 197 2, 945) 104, 526 791 14, 952 1, 343) 31, 687) 325) 10, 670 336) 10, 389) 98| 973 
South Dakota__- 7, 766 261, 216) 3, 890) 143, 903 1, 155 22, 984 1, 769) 44 008) 550) 18, 099 383} 11. 532| 19} 690 
} | i 
Region VIII____..- 244,896; 7,380,298 111,606} 4,093,306] 30,156 576, 965 72, 020| 1,725 072! 13, so1| 458,469] 16,087)  483,7 768) 1,226] 42, 718 
Arkansas_.._.__- 30, 838 845, 385) 14, 716} 495,880) 4,184 70,598} 8, 488) 178,492} 1,465 44,560) 1,784) 49,112} 201) 6,748 
Louisiana -_-_____. 45,809} 1,382, 641) 20, 727) 762,352) 5, 224 101, 560) 13,425 313,702} 2, 852) 95, 870 277 98, 5 526} 304) 10, 631 
New Mexico_-__. 8, 538 246, 942} 3, 253} 120, 409) 839 16,233} 3,345 77, 045) 354) 11, 901 708) 19, 969) 1, 385 
Oklahoma. -.--_- 39, 486} 1,214, 571 19, 301 708,109} 5,352 103, 136} 10,363 258,471; 2,107] 71,008) 2,236 69,315) 127) 4,532 
ee... 120,225; 3,690, 759) 53,609} 2,006,556) 14, 557 285, 438] 36,399 897,362) 7,023 235,130} 8,082) 246,846) 555] 19,427 
| | 
Region IX _......- 75, 821 2, 547, 176| 39,044) 1,553,252) 10,965 233,151} 16, 965 453,599) 5,129 183,773} 3,465) 114,027} 253) 9,374 
Olorado_....._- 31, 61 1, 082, 342 16, 800} 682,635) 4,864 105,982} 6,207 164,385} 2,312) 83,022} 1,342 43, 265} 85| 3,053 
Rae 11, 979 375, 633 6, 383) 234,394; 1,654 31,964) 2,831 72, 909} 585} 19, 565 485 15, 292) 41) 1,500 
Montana_._..... 12, 942 439, 661) 6, 888 271, 152 1, 708 36,515} 2,725 73,822; 1,000 36, 876 555 18, 803) 66) , 493 
_ aS 14, 275 477, 419) 6, 199 253, 865} 2,008 45,211} 4,088 111, 757] 964 34, 962 876 29, 751} 50| 1,873 
Wyoming. ..._.- 5, 015 172, -_ 2, 774) 111, 206 641 13,479} 1,114! 30, 726} 268 9, 348 207 6, 916 11} 446 
’ | | | 
po x SERIA. 479,779| 17,746, 521| 278, 509) 11,960,934] 71, = 1,654, 438} 77,695) 2, 242, 5301 34,948) 1,276,348) 16,149) 563,371} 1, 280) 48, 900 
as... 1, 936 67, 050) 1, 160 46, 669 1, 668 581) 14, 900 45} 1, 599 64 2, 055] 7| 159 
Arizona. _-......- 15, 809 535, 748| 7, 450) 308,977} 1, 952 43,918) 4,550} 118, 882) 828) 30, 051 963} 31, 548 66 2, 422 
California... .__. 319, 835} 11, 960, 809 187,581) 8,001,232) 47,685 1, 120, 856} 48, 921 1, 24, 350} 895,541} 10,431} 369,502) 867) 33,361 
peewan.........- 9, 625 305, 642) 4, 698) 185, 022 9s1 19,479) 2, 902! 409) 14, 049 612} 18, 970) 23 866 
Nevada. -_-_.....- 3, 926 141, 525) 2, 319) 94, 666 355 7, 899 883) 222) 8, 188 135) 4, 855) 12| 480 
Oregon.......... 51,236} 1,840,347) 29,719} 1,247,053) 8,048 179,719} 8,310} 233° 319] 3, 426 120,166| 1,601] 54, 551 132} 5,039 
Washington .___- 77, 412 2, 895, 400 5,582; 1,987,315; 12,098 230, 899 om 331, 969) 5, 668 206, 754 2,343) 81, 890 17: 6, 573 
Foreign. .......... 15, 943 628, 009) 8, 393| 403,086] 2,791 68,519} 1,939) 54, 124| 1, 777] 65, 504| 781! set 262} 10,133 
| | | | ree | | 
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2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act aeneiininite of 1950: 
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Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 


Sits, by State, July 1951 
[Corrected to Aug. 24, 1951] 


























Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- A 
a tinued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- waaguy- 
ments A un- 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks A der all pro- 
Total Women Total Women compen- paid! number of | compen- “ grams ‘ 
sated fici- sated payment 
Total, 52 States... -.. 585,575 | 1,060,673 518,614 | 4,331,106 | 2,413,760 | 3,290,183 /$65, 917, 016 747,769 | 3,023, 680 $20. 69 1, 080, 352 
Region I: 
onnecticut..........- 8, 048 36, 290 21, 006 67,118 44, 548 45, 086 816, 471 10, 247 41, 955 18. 73 16, 305 
ita) cpsnitiwseses 4, 963 7, 430 4, 188 39, 187 26, 788 29, 383 399, 273 6, 678 25, 673 14. 24 8, 557 
Massachusetts... ..... 14, 925 49, 348 24, 782 252, 614 143, 767 199, 698 4, 346, 102 45, 386 184, 207 22.70 56, 280 
New Hampshire-.-.... 2, 069 6, 636 3, 744 31, 041 20, 614 , 93 400, 381 5, 440 21, 058 17.59 6, 990 
Rhode Island--....... 2, 120 20, 456 11, 795 97, 557 62, 682 87, 269 1, 815, 008 19, 834 83, 793 21.12 22,215 
Bw iicnimpbnenweos 1,077 1,190 670 6, 704 4, 505 5, 793 111, 707 1,317 5, 137 19. 94 1,510 
egion II: 
New Jersey..........- 12, 692 58, 226 33, 070 204, 182 127, 194 157,378 | 3,482,859 35, 768 145, 305 22. 95 46, 564 
2 ie 67, 220 218, 175 § 122, 832 939, 829 5 529, 124 682, 704 | 15, 225, 958 155, 160 659, 564 22.30 215, 586 
Puerto Rico........... Cf CE LR PUAN SHUR NSRP y “OO See 
Region III 
ER 1, 833 1, 532 586 5, 430 2,918 4, 047 69, 525 920 3, 733 17.68 1,179 
— bid betiow 18, 769 107, 965 54, 786 361, 610 201, 972 274, 970 5, 408, 525 62, 493 248, 688 20. 35 82, 931 
ion LV: 
istrict of Columbia - - 4,040 1, 245 525 6, 439 3, 088 5, 293 95, 324 1, 203 5,173 17.97 1, 509 
ee 8, 240 12, 212 7,615 43, 749 25, 806 46, 348 829, 823 10, 534 41,172 18.80 10, 735 
North Carolina... .... 14, 234 40, 191 22, 091 124, 546 82, 347 106, 429 1, 617, 513 24, 188 95, 897 15. 95 30, 620 
_ 9, 429 10, 337 5, 304 55, 246 38, 235 49, 659 744, 199 11, 286 46, 963 15. 28 12, 683 
West _ cabelas 2, 485 10, 093 2, 126 52, 587 13, 739 40, 652 703, 539 9, 239 35, 333 18. 41 11,775 
Region V: 
BD tiiichatinintdinioe 11, 956 10, 946 2, 920 61, 708 22, 516 45, 001 673, 690 10, 228 41,374 15. 45 13, 961 
—— ES ETT Sa 12,317 18, 763 10, 364 74, 742 45, 940 52, 614 799, 795 11, 958 51, 057 15. 34 17, 221 
ESS 12, 352 10, 852 5, 911 65, 849 45,318 53, 745 801, 184 12, 215 48, 908 15.33 16, 007 
Mike! SS 8, 549 7, 289 3, 182 34, 189 15, 622 25, 929 394, 022 5, 893 24, 126 15. 57 7, 739 
South Palisa ROS dl 10, 698 16, 561 9, 007 46, 883 27, 518 32, 239 549, 318 7,327 29, 638 17.74 10, 981 
IND. cncadeucsces 12, 566 13, 997 6, 576 109, 227 61, 467 73, 024 1, 113, 610 16, 596 68, 825 15. 52 25, 556 
Region VI 
ee 2, 805 12, 719 5, 908 71, 940 30, 555 54, 240 873, 893 12, 327 49, 858 16. 54 16, 410 
eo J AER BOS 12, 362 55, 416 15, 234 173, 381 63, 796 129, 247 3, 256, 320 29, 374 124, 508 25. 67 51, 161 
= Se aR 29, 191 41,114 18, 622 | 142,115 78, 651 98,098 | 1,989,776 22, 295 86, 085 21.34 33, 427 
saan VIL: 
Saree | - 3 76, 391 36, 391 347, 646 205, 170 258, 896 5, 345, 398 58, 840 216, 830 22. 42 76, 863 
el 313 29, 302 12, 705 04, 801 48, 027 69,098 | 1,440,648 15,7 59, 540 22.17 880 
SR 18 , 414 8, 224 5, 281 29, 576 20, 287 21, 246 420, 403 4, 829 19, 477 20. 22 6, 813 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.. .........- 12, 836 4, 969 2, 554 31, 769 18, 538 27, 709 446, 826 6, 298 25, 635 16. 61 7, 238 
| RE 3, 634 654 305 3, 626 2,344 3, 046 52, 880 692 3, 046 17.36 791 
North Dakota_....... 2, 160 143 80 889 559 853 14, 836 194 702 18.18 198 
South Dakota........- 2, 238 153 ay 1,008 619 814 13,317 185 734 16. 87 220 
Region LX: 
SE ears ae 7, 065 3, 308 1, 668 14, 341 8, 645 10, 852 191, 044 2, 466 9, 159 18. 88 3, 231 
oS | 14, 635 15, 718 3, 803 21, 529 7, 832 10, 872 220, 759 2,471 9, 657 21. 25 5,473 
Saas 15, 921 24, 412 11, 433 82, 724 47, 636 48, 553 758, 925 11, 035 42, 210 16. 66 18, 273 
Nebraska............. | 5, 459 1, 042 691 | 3, 079 2, 062 2, 436 44,814 554 2, 259 19. 11 661 
Region X: 
PN 11,372 6, 436 2, 339 23, 227 9, 104 15, 997 249, 064 3, 636 14, 419 16.10 5, 434 
i aaiaenaeapaaiete se | 8, 056 12, 575 3, 913 69, 030 23, 147 56, 802 1, 127, 572 12, 910 51, 829 20. 50 15, 989 
Oklahoma........... 14, 646 5, 375 1, 922 30, 050 11,397 21, 598 387, 094 4, 909 19, 981 18.43 6, 801 
td 55, 428 7, 284 2, 862 43, 576 19, 991 30, 343 473, 534 6, 896 27, 956 16.14 9, 783 
Region XI: 
Colorade oS) en eG eee 7, 512 951 446 6, 183 2, 927 4, 790 88, 549 1, 089 3, 987 19. 47 1,373 
New Merxico.......... 9, 804 1,111 238 4, 309 1, 162 3, 575 62, 758 812 3, 374 17. 86 1,105 
“Sa ae 4, 785 1,727 650 7, 815 4, 593 5, 980 133, 374 1,348 5, 101 23. 64 1,753 
u ag 1,611 228 113 1, 182 466 999 20, 109 227 738 22. 51 261 
Region XII: 
y owes “SWE eee 4, 858 2, 391 665 8, 612 3, 581 4, 971 101, 686 1,130 4, 740 20. 68 1,973 
California............. } 40, 358 63, 286 28, 303 356, 326 215, 677 316,304 | 6,741,810 71, 887 286, 966 22.14 80, 862 
a alae | 958 1,321 467 8831 4, 741 6,476 | 101, 967 1, 472 5, 099 17.68 ® 
RS a ae ainda 2, 666 740 271 2,975 1,277 2, 732 63, 488 621 2, 536 23. 90 658 
Region 
rn" —- SET RUBE | 1, 148 219 146 2, 911 1, 789 3, 194 72, 390 726 3, 052 22. 80 © 
fine te RE RR 3, 855 1,212 810 4, 366 3, 186 2, 408 45, 301 547 2, 292 19. 02 990 
aR REE 9, 511 7, 976 3, 363 25, 073 13, 968 17, 359 358, 130 3, 945 15, 886 21. 51 5,919 
Washington..........- 11, 509 4, 542 4, 257 36, 879 16, 325 19, 547 426, 625 4,442 18, 495 22.13 9, 280 
| 



































1 Excludes transitional —. 
* Total, part-total, and partia 


§ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


‘ Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the 
State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 


Bulletin, October 1951 


erent allowance program. Includes partial and part-total eagpene 


¢ Data not available. 


tate distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance 
5 Data estimated by State agency. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 








Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1950-July 1951 3 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 














































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- |jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral . 
menth assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
totally b ance dren | blind | totally| ance 
Families dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled # lies) abled * 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1950 
SE er 2, 796, 769 ne ff ee eR 1, 657, 706 | eg ee OS +0.2 —0.1 AOD Ti 6 sass —4.9 
"ESS, Sa 2, 805, O11 eg eS 1, 663, 489 DI BOO. cncsiacunes 485, 000 |........ +.3 +.3 So) RESTS —2.8 
OS SCS Ea 2, 809, 537 A eS 1, 661, 004 96,619 |....._- TERE 469, 000 |.......- +.2 —.3 SSN ES —3.2 
I 2, 798, 711 655,251 |.2,244, 576 | 1,667,780 97,194 58, 250 S06, 008 |....~... —.4 +.2 6 fiosacddne ~—13.0 
SS ES 2, 793, 712 649,931 | 2,226,685 | 1,653, 151 97,491 61,050 od eee —.2 —.8 +.3 +4.8 —1.3 
ppeeemiber <tc... ....... 2, 786, 216 651,309 | 2,233,194 | 1,660, 933 97, 453 68, 800 413, 000 j_......- —.3 +.2 (*) +12.7 +2.6 
1951 
SEAS CSR reee 2, 784, 199 652,971 | 2,240,743 | 1,666,911 96, 062 70, 770 425, 000 |........ —.1 +.3 —1.4) +2.9 +3.0 
Shes Se aS 2, 777, 722 651,928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665, 048 96, 065 74, 567 5 og See —.2 —.2 (5) +5.4 —1.0 
Ee: ares 2,771, 640 651,356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80, 002 | | See —.2 —.1 —.2 +7.3 —2.1 
ig SS Se San 2, 760, 691 645,822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652, 47 96, 974 87, 845 * _, 2 See —.4 —.8 +1.1 +9.8 —6.8 
OS SRG a ae 2, 754, 884 640, 606 | 2,198,894 | 1,638, 116 96, 990 97,079 _.* | ee —.2 —.8 (5) +10.5 —7.6 
(EE eae 2, 745, 285 632,649 | 2,171,426 | 1,617,893 97,024 104, 230 335, 000 }........ —.3 —1.2 (5) +7.4 —6.2 
| SAE 2, 737, 549 618, 369 | 2,123,823 | 1,582,218 97, 235 108, 907 324, 000 j........ —.3 —2.3 +.2 +4.5 —3.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 
SR $194, 691,114 |$121, 785, 828 $45, 843, 007 $4,390,279 |..........- }$22, 672,000 | —1.1 —0.5 —0.4 UR Bo adad —6.2 
August....... 195, 145, 237 | 122,687,714 45, 956, 225 4, 412, 298 ..| 22,089,000; +.2 +.7 +.2 | ae —2.6 
September ---.| 194,647,657 | 123, 086, 487 46, 051, 975 4, 436, 195 21,073,000; —.3 +.3 +.2 = 4) eee —4.6 
October. _..._| 192, 265,677 | 121, 124,389 45, 811, 754 4, 463, 099 18,467,000 | —1.2] —1.6 —.5 Sy eee —12.4 
November-_-_-_| 192, 572,324 | 120, 824, 086 46, 220, 553 4, 472, 924 18,521,000) +.2 —.2 +.9 +.2 +5.6 +.3 
Deceniber....| 193, 264,021 | 119, 954, 750 46, 529, 002 4, 480, 867 19, 266,000; +.4 —.7 +.7 +.2 | +19.7 +4.0 
1951 
January --...-- 194, 962, 874 | 120, 099, 988 47,327,250 4, 438,705 | 3,170,931 | 19, 926,000 +.) +.1 +1.7 —-.9 +4.5 +3.4 
February - ~~. -} 194,437, 286 | 119, 131, 206 47, 857, 550 4,454,255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611,000 —-.3); —.8] +11 +.4 +6.7 —1.6 
March._.....| 194, 532, 503 | 118, 948, 024 48, 088, 334 4, 448, 593 | 3,506,552 | 19,451,000 (5) —.2 +.5 -.1 +6.3 —.8 
SRS 191, 950, 100 | 118, 270, 450 47, 521, 557 4, 495,465 | 3,946,628 | 17,716,000 | —1.3 —.6 —1.2 +1.1 +9.7 —8.9 
DEE nnmiccdive 191, 037, 004 | 118, 929, 307 47, 021, 843 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16,163,000; —.5 +.6 —1.0 +.6 | +11.5 —8.8 
Oe ae 189, 319, 242 | 118, 665, 540 46, 384, 194 4, 537,434 | 4,677,074 | 15,055,000 —.9 —.2 —1.4 +1.7 +6.3 —7.1 
| RC eae. 188, 139,013 | 119,299,917 | 45, 002, 602 4, 536, 590 | 4,847,904 | 14,452,000; —.6 | +.5 —3.0 (*) +3.7 —4.0 
| 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Excludes pro- ? Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
ograms concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act; beginning 


pr 

October 1950, includes data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the first 
month these jurisdictions were included under the public assistance titles of the 
Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 


were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





NEW INTERNATIONAL discussion. In taking this action, the 
CONVENTION United States Government pointed 
(Continued from page 8) out that the position taken was not 


vention on this subject and the sub- that the instrument is now perfect 
ject of advanced standards for first but rather that, though there are a 


number of points on which modifica- 
tion is desirable, the material devel- . 
oped forms a suitable basis for further 
consideration at next year’s session 
of the Conference. 
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Tabie 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 12.—Average payments including vendor 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and ments for medical care and average amount of 
‘State, May 1951 4 ents per assistance case, by program and State, 
ay 1951 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
State ? assist- | dependent tothe | nently and assist- Old-age dependent Aid to |permanently} General 
ance children blind totally ance * assistance | children | the blind | and totally | assistance * 
OOM inna fons cecen omen [owen s-ctnsnslssanedecenss (4) $47, 077 Ven- Ven- . Vi Ven- - 
Conn...-.-.--| $179,091 $88, 688 $2, 121 (4) State 2 on — Y- _ pm 
400, 978 An | Pay’) al | pay) al | bay) an | bey) All | pe, 
re cy for = for ae for oy for | ance |_ {°F 
144, 063 Ce | medi-| 9®° | medi-| 92° | medi-! medi- medi- 
, 76, 518 care care care care care 
) 
Od oc 3 ee ee $1.43 
109,048 | Conn. ...~|$60. 74) $0. 00/913. 90|$i6. 00|$73. 32 
) oo ee ar Ae 72.47) 42)... 
4, 497 ) "Aare 47.22) 3.68] 99.73] 1.64] 50.74 12.08 
) ye |) ees 40.40} 5.59) 70.33] 5.23] 45. 55 “Ss 
) N.Y) 58 707 | gaz) ons 26,504 | 193, 188 @” gig LT] 3) oe Sa 
N. Dak 19, 476 2, 849 236 1, 299 22, 082 — “tears "ae" aal-33 ial” 05.51) 519] boa) DO =" 
. Dak. .-.-.--- 4 , , , inn....| 53.43) 11.14] 95.51 1 ’ 
. Ohio.....----- 278,930 | 14, 243 5 Se aoe 407, 839 Nebr. --| rool Gil] ones) Seri el. 12 3} 
) OUR. «22<2---- Iapensi nga a a See 179, 562 OTS REE BE Thee Re 6.01 
5 : eas len cepeccceneocsescssnedibuscubbledacebpeabietihaihe ¢ po 
es ees es a a ia 3, 77\ 7. : . 
F iodine | 364, 949 85, 025 8, 353 3, 607 95, 769 5 | PS Se eee ates 
N. Y....- 61.62) 7.43) 114.69] 6.30) 69.27 en 
- 1 For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, OMe ‘6. 0 2 32 77.36 "9 47.25 * 
August 1951. , ; ee AR oe Se 24. 67 
2 2 Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for OS ae PSS MBSE GS. 9.73 
6 May or did not report such payments. SPPER chee Ee WRG Ss SSE La 211 .96 
6 In all States except California, Illinois, Nevada, and New Jersey includes Wh... 31. 49.84| 7.00] 113.791 9.41] 55.19 . 85159. 49/16. 10 
4 : payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. | j= ~~~ : : F 
3 / 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
0 5 Data not available. 1 For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 
i August 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor 
payments for medical care, or both. 
4 ? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May or 
6 did not report such payments. Also excludes States for which count of cases is 
8 believed to be incomplete. 
9 3 In all States except California, Illinois, Nevada, and New Jersey averages 
8 based on totals that include cases of the poe types of public assistance for 
1 which medical! bills were paid from general assistance funds. 
0 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
§ Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 
* Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments 
or for these services. 
lt 7 Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 
® Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 
a 
ail RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITU- Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 248 pp. 
(Continued from page 17) TIONS. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SEc- 50 cents. 
TION. Insurance and Sickness Bene- Includes Cooperative Relationships 
" disability insurance programs now in fit Plans in Collective Bargain- Between Rehabilitation and Work- 
l- , operation and concludes by recom- ing. (Selected References, No. 40.) men’s Compensation Administrators, 
er mending the addition of a new title Princeton: The Department, July by G.S. Bohlin; New York State Non- 
yn to the Social Security Act in order 1951. 4 pp. occupational Disability Benefits Law, 
to provide a single, uniform program .S.Concress. House. Commirres »y Mary Donlon; and Rehabilitation 
with minimum standards for finances, ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN CoM- Around the World, by Henry H. 
coverage, and benefits. MERCE. Local Public Health Units: Kessler. 
New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF Hearings, 82d Congress, Ist Session, WEINERMAN, E. RICHARD, and ABRAMS, 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND on H.R. 274 and H.R. 913... Wash- HERBERT K. “New Patterns in In- 
STATIsTIcs. Union and Union-Man- ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. dustrial Health and Medical Care 
agement Administered Health In- 224 pp. Programs in California.” Ameri- 
surance Plans in New York State, U.S. DepaRTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU can Journal of Public Health and 
January 1951. (Publication No. OF LABOR STANDARDS. Workmen’s the Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 
B-44.) New York: The Division, Compensation Problems: Proceed- 41, June 1951, pp. 703-711. 70 cents. 
Apr.1951. 59 pp. Processed. ings of the Thirty-sizxth Annual Younc, Frepa. “The British Experi- 
Summarizes the terms of 306 col- Convention of the International ment in the Rehabilitation and Re- 
lectively bargained health insurance Association of Industrial Accident settlement of the Disabled.” Social 
Plans in operation January 1, 1951. Boards and Commissions. (Bulle- Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 25, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT tin No. 142.) Washington: U. 8S. June 1951, pp. 223-231. $1.75. 
ity Bulletin, October 1951 25 











Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1951} 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 














Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1951 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 







































































payments] payments] 
P ~ ar rari Percentage change from— SS Percentage change from— 
baer 9 July 1950 ber af 
rs) June 1951 uly 1 ro June 1951 July 1950 
Btate recip- in— in— State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age ‘ amount age 
oo Amount —_ Amount — Amount — Amount 
Total ?__/2, 737, 549|$119, 299, 917/$43. 58 | —0.3 +0.5 —2.1 —2.0 Total ?_. 97,235 | $4,536,590 |$46.66 | +0.2 (3) +1.4 +3.3 
80, 538 1, 728, 411} 21.46 —.2 +.9 —1.7 +4.4 Total, 50 
1,613 92,382) 57.27 +.7 +1.0 +.4 —3.9 States*..| 94,432 4, 423,595 | 46.84 +.2 (3) $+21.8 | §+420.9 
14, 295 ‘ 50.37 | +1.2 +.9 +4.5 +8.2 
62, 935 1,316, 044; 20. 91 —.6 —.6 —7.1 —25.1 
274,271; 18,355, 704/ 66.93 —.1 —.2 +2.2 —3.2 | OS eS 1, 563 35, 988 | 23.02 0 +1.5 +4.8 +6.3 
52,195} 3,983,012) 76.31 | +.2 (3) +3.2 +19.9 RS iwcanen 798 45,338 | 56.81 | —4.2 —4.0] —4.3 —10.8 
19, 844 1, 202, 516} 60. 60 —.2 —.1 —.3 —3.2 CS 1, 951 00, 451 | 25. 86 +.1 +.2 —2.1 —17.9 
1, 582 46, 346} 29.30 0 +1.6| —8.0 —6.2 Calif. 7... .- 11, 297 923,721 | 81.77} +.9 +.8] +8.0 +6.9 
2, 751 130, 890) 47.58 | —3.1 —3.2 —3.5 +17.1 > eee 356 21,207 | 59. 57 +.3 +.9 —6.8 +16 
69, 169 2, 680, 064) 38.75 —.2 —.3 —.5 +10.6 CHIE. J nc0ae 307 20,829 | 67.85 | +1.7 +4.8 | +13.3 +24.3 
eee 206 9,124 | 44.29 | +2.0 +1.4]) +6.2 +6.6 
99,579} 2,415,196) 24.25 | —2.1 —1.7| —2.7 +.6 = is 259 13,382 | 51.67} —.8 —1.3 —.8 +24.8 
77,175) 33.48 | —.5 —1.2|) —7.1 —4.3 _ Sa 3, 302 136,612 | 41.37} —.6 —3.5 —.5 +7.8 
454, 718) 47.27 |—12.8 —ll.1 | —15.4 —7.4 i inccnecunal 2, 864 83,128 | 29.03 ~.1 (®) +5. 2 +0.3 
5, 289, 45. 90 —.4 +2.9 —8.3 — .6 
1, 701, 560) 35.34 | —1.2 —1.3 —8.0 —10.4 Hawaii. .... 114 4,256 | 37.33 -.9 —3.3 2.7 +1.6 
2, 443, 842) 50.06 | —.1 +.3} —1.1 —.1 Idaho...... 208 11,127 | 53.50 | +.5 +.7| —2.8 +118 
1, 883, 609] 49. 22 —.3 —.2 —2.2 —3.9 Mc nabadiised 4,148 207, 286 | 49.97 —.5 +2.8 —5.2 +3.4 
1, 998, 227| 29.77 +.2 +44.3 —1.4 +42.7 RARER 1,798 69, 544 | 38.68 —.8 —.8 —5.1 —5.7 
5, 521,378) 46. 52 (*) —.2} —1.0 —2.6 Ce 1, 258 $73,238 | 58.22) —.4 —.2}] +2.0 +3.7 
641, 005) 42.75 —.4 —.4 —.9 —4.8 eae 639 32,457 | 50.79 | —1.1 —.4 —8.1 —8.1 
i adintiitsios 2, 500 79,611 | 31.84 | +1.0 +1.1 +6.4 54,2 
448, 005) 38. 81 +.5 +1.6 —5.1 —1.1 Desisiiess 1, 869 82,666 | 44.23 —.7 —.6 | +1.2 3 
6, 302, 114} 62. 02 (3) +.4 +.2 —5.0 Maine.....-. 646 29, 527 | 45.7 0 +.2} —3.3 —2.2 
4, 489, 939) 47.07 —.3 —.3 —5.1 —4.9 epnGsudine 488 21,301 | 43.65 +.2 +1.1 +2.1 +9.4 
2,491, 807] 45.31 (*) +6. 5 —1.7 —10.4 
1,085, 764) 18.44) —.4 —.2} —10.1 —14,2 Mess.......| 1,97 109, 242 | 69.71 —.3 +.2] +4.3 +9.2 
5, 695, 555) 43. 27 —.1 ‘% —.2 —1.4 Mich......-. 1, 849 96,598 | 52.24] —.2 —.2 —.7 +1.7 
, 864) 51. 56 —.5 —4.3 | —1.0 —4,1 Se 1,152 67,083 | 58. 23 +.3 2.1 +6. 2 +9.4 
1, 048, 076) 46.24) —.1 (3) —5.1 —.2 BEMccoccaol sen 64,954 | 23.36) +.4 +.3) —3.5 —14.7 
154, 091} 55.05 | +1.1 +1.1] +4.8 +6.6 __ RSE 2,76G| 1110,640 \* 40.00 (3) () —.8 —.8 
316, 714) 44.33 —.7 —.7 —4.3 —4.3 Mont...... 542 30, 483 | 56.24 —.7 —5.4 +3.6 1.5 
Nebr. ...... 747 45,834 | 61.42 | +1.5 —1.2) +5.5 +10.2 
1, 141, 994/ 49.30 —.3 +.1 —5.6 —5.1 _ =e 87 2,355 (8) (8) (°) (*) (°) 
411, 848) 38. 57 (?) +.7| +5.4 +24.9 oS em 306 15,108 | 49.37 | —1.9 —2.2| —4.7 —3.0 
6, 215, 928} 53.15 | +1.5 —.5) —3.3 —.6 2 Pee 783 43,463 | 55. 51 +.3 3] +28 +5.4 
1,382, 132] 22. 55 —.2 +.1 -—Li1 4 
455, 257) 50.49 —.1 () +.5 +4.2 N. Mex..... 523 19,059 | 36.44 0 —2.0 +5.2 +19.4 
5,340,375) 44.65 | —.3 —.1 —4.8 —7.3 ER 4,175 52,655 | 60.52 | +3.6 —.4 5.9 +10.6 
4,771,410} 48.75 | —.3 (*) —2.9 +4.4 St eee | 4,485 154,437 | 34.43 | +.7 +.6 |) +6.7 +8.0 
1, 260, 735} 54.35 | +.1 +.4]) —3.1 —1.8 N. Dak..... | 113 6,159 | 54.50 | +2.7 +4.7 -.9 +13.7 
3, 044, 967] 38.56 | —1.0 —.9 | —14.0 —11.6 | 3,826 164,714 | 43.05 | —.2 —5.7| —1.3 —5.8 
136,315] 7.65 | +.8 Se re Okla 2, 621 136,407 | 52.04) +.1 +8] —2.9 7.6 
393 26,314 | 66. 96 —.8 +.8 +1.8 +9.0 
441,107] 45.38 | —.2 —.2| —6.6 —9.1 15, 339 608, 572 | 39.67] +.2 +.1 —1.1 —16 
1,081, 461} 25.16 | +.3 +.5 | +2.3 +24.3 464 3,338 | 7.19| —.6 a fe 
491, 518) 40.76 —.1 +.1 —L.1 +2.7 181 9,796 | 54.12 | +2.3 +1.2 +4.0 +5.3 
1, 866,355) 29.21 | —1.5 —1.9|) —3.5 —9.6 
7, 258, 308) 32.79 | —.2 | —.2} —1.9 —4.4 1,614 44,554 | 27.60] +.5 $1.0) +6.5 +16.8 
484, 216] 49.29 | —.1 +.1 —3.2 +6.3 219 8,352 | 38.14] —.5 —.2| —2.7 +4.8 
262,716} 38.20} —.2 +4.2 —.2 +7.1 2, 727 103,706 | 38.08} —.7 +.4] +3.8 +3.5 
“ s 6, 741) 10.73 +.2 PER yf Mines. ee tiNel 6, 100 225,397 | 36.95 | +.1 —.1 —6.0 —8.7 
,, VE 19, 464 429, 669) 22.08 | —-.6 —.6} —1.9 +.3 215 11,437 | 53.20 | +.5 —.3| +2.4 +10.7 
Wash... .-- 69, 620 4,312, 752) 61.95 —.5 —.8 —5.7 —10.5 179 7,599 | 42.45 0 +5.0 —6.8 +2.1 
48 497 (8) (8) ©) | beccuuwanlensse 
. oo Se, 25, 933 680,372) 26.24 | +.2 (*) —3.5 —6.9 1, 515 46, 572 | 30.7 —.3 +1.4] —2.8 +1.5 
Ee 52,031} 2,268,250] 43.59} —.1 +11] —1.8 —1.0 847 | 62,463 | 73.75 | +.1 —3.0} +1.3 —3.7 
, Rete 4,315 241,154) 55. 89 (*) (4 +1.6 +2.6 1,075 | 33,460 | 31.13 | —.4 —.4) +3.5 +3.9 
1,377 | 69,197 | 50.25 | +.2 +1.8} —2.3 +5.1 
98 | 5,302 | 54.10 | (8) (8) @®) ®) 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 


4 Includes 4,068 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

3 Includes 573 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 21 in Washington and payments to these recipients; such payments 
are made without Federal participation. For Pennsylvania includes payments 
made without Federal perticipation to about 5,100 recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

; ‘4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See also 
ootnote 2. 

6 Approval during past year of plans for 3 States, including Pennsylvania 
with a large caseload, accounts for sizable increase. 

s ane cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

® Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1951° 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 































































































Number ofrecipients} Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- Average per— June > 1951 a 1990 
ber of 
State fam- Total 
ilies Total? |Children Pn Num- Num- 
Fam- | Recip- | ber of ber of 
ily | ient | fam- | Amount)... |Amount 
ilies ilies 
Total....... 618,369] 2,123, 823/1, 582, 218|$45, 002, 602) $72.78| $21.19) —2.3 —3.0} —5.4 
Total, 52 ; } 
States 3_../618,342| 2, 123, 7209/1, 582,151) 45,001,568) 72.78] 21.19) —2.3 —3.0) —5.4 
” Sphstay soiree 18, 627 64,699} 51,511 661,469} 35.51} 10.22) —.2 +.6) +3.9 
662 2, 167 1, 49,066) 74.12} 22.64] +1.2 +.7| +3.4 
3, 975 14,951} 11,175 301,044) 75.73) 20.14) —2.0 —2.0} +1.4 
15, 115 53,399} 40,754 534,381) 35.35) 10.01) —2.6 —2.4| —14.6 
57, 075 175,470| 131,078] 6,325,648] 110.83) 36.05) —.3 —.4) +10.1 
5, 400 19,701} 14,811 485,898} 89.98} 24.66) —.9 —2.3) —2.0 
5, 489 17,980} 12,990 589, 896] 107.47) 32.81} —.8 —.9} +4.3 
714 2, 755 2,105 57,737} 80.86) 20.06) +.4) +13.6) +2.7 
2, 009 8, 058 6, 200 194,174) 96.65) 24.10) —65.1 —5.2| —4.3 
24, 855 81,420} 61,004 973,382} 39.16} 11.96] —13.9} —82.7| —10.2 
ee cia 19, 391 63,623} 49,133 896,266} 46.22) 14.09) +.1 +.1| +23.7| +422.4 
Hawaii.........| 3,349 12, 563 9, 755 280, 855) 83.86] 22.36 —.6 —6.4) —16.9| —21.5 
ail 2, 323) 8, 020 5,879 243, 412/ 104.78} 30.35} —2.0 —1.0) —7.9 +2.4 
RST STS 22, 800) 80,507} 59,523) 2,363,812) 103.68} 29.36) —1.3 +4.0) —5.7 +7.0 
Se ae 9, 707 32,046} 23,622 638, 698; 65.80} 19.93) —3.6 —3.3) —16.3} —I17.1 
SN 5,171 18, 05: 13,403} 4 503,978} 97.46| 27.92) —1.4 —1.2) —1.2| +23.7 
ER 16,363} 12,311 377,619} 81.28} 23.08) —3.1 —3.5| —10.5| +13.0 
eee 80,411} 59,002 959,262} 41.96) 11.93] —1.6 —2.0} —2.8 +9.0 
| SESE 23, 337 83,978} 62,125) 1,153,288} 49.42) 13.73] —2.4 —2.7| —21.3| --20.3 
OS See 4,472 15,582) 11,334 329,116) 73.59) 21.12) —1.8 a0 +9.3) +243 
} § e 
EEO 5, 844) 22,439} 17,042 478,420) 81.87) 21.32) —3.1 —2.3| —9.1 —4.0 
7 EER BS 43,473) 31,923) 1,427,460] 108.91} 32.84) —1.3 —1.6| -—2.8 —5.5 
RE 24, 728 79,743} 56,705) 2,283,174) 92.33) 28.63) —1.7 —1.5| —10.8 —6.5 
| ES 7, 781 26,241) 19,891 789, 122) °94.99) 28.17) —1.3 +3.6| —2.3 +1.0 
iOS aas 10, 511! 39,129} 30,309 199,640} 18.99} 5.10} —.8 —.5| —20.0) —44.0 
i eileiiics emneasis 23, 596} 79,993} 68,710) 1,228,962) 52.08) 15.36) —1.0 —.9| —10.1 —10.8 
| ERE 2, 382} 8,265} 6,076 205,517) 86.28) 24.87) —2.5 —2.5) +.3) +101 
Ee 3, 332 10, 783 8, 025 290, 630| 87.22) 26.95) —.8 f—.4) —9.2 —3.9 
OR ioe £7| 94 67 1,034, @) | @) (6) ® (*) ®) 
RO 1,494 4, 786 3, 400 148,452} 99.37) 31.02) —6.9 -9 —8.9 +.6 
| & SERS 5, 078 16,929} 12,818 478,325) 94. 20| 28.25 —2.8 —2.6} —83 —6.3 
> “See 5, 602 19, 406) 14, 738 209,018} 53.38} 15.41 +.3 —10.5} +8.4) +181 
3) RTE 53,424) 178,411) 127,017| 5,775,344) 108.10) 32.37) —1.6 —1.3} —9.0 —2.4 
Spiga 5 6 59,353) 45,479 748,460) 45.86) ¢12.61] —.8 —.8| +46] +10.2 
ae 1, 684} 6, 218 4, 601 149, 006} 88.48) 23.96] —6.0| —24.3) —7.9| —17.7 
er 14, 400} 52,838) 39,633 994, 507} 69. 07] 18.82} —1.8 —11.2) —2.0 +10.3 
. _, aes 21, 609) 72,037} 654,561) 1,564,107) 72.38) 21.71] —1.2 —1.5| ~—5.9) +50.2 
a oe 3, 279 10, 282 7. 489 319,316} 97.38) 31.06) —19.6) —25.5| —14.3) —19.8 
I sllcadict inne 37, 784 134,481} 99,489) 3,227,766) 85.43) 24.00) —3.9 —4.6| —27.2| —26.3 
_ fe 11, 508 36,862} 27,319 104,390} 9. 00) 2.83) +.7 SS Sh CE Reet e 
3, 266 10, 961 7, 881 285, 138] 87.30} 26.01) —1.5 —1.5| —14.5) —14.6 
6, 670 24, 862 19, 205 257,521; 38.61) 10.36 —.4 —.5) —11.6 +27.5 
2, 584 8,402]  6,247| 181,280] 70.15| 21.58] —.5 +2} +9.1| +205 
22, 359 79,676} 59,765) 1,060,642) 47.44) 13.31] —2.4 —2.4) —11.8} —13.6 
18, 683 71, 889 53, 476 873, 508) 46.75) 12.15) —1.7 (®) —2.0 +6.9 
3, 046 10, 650 7,897 319, 793} 104.99) 30.03) —1.5 —1.5) —12.5 +8.3 
1,028 3, 568 2, 768 54,937] 53.44) 15.40) —1.3 —1.7) —1.2 —3.1 
183 565 505 2,781} 15.20) 4.92) +2.2 EE externa 
| 8,158 30,348} 22, 963 406,210} 49.79| 13.39) —2.6 —4.7) —.1 +6.3 
| 10,353 34,139] 24,615] 1,004,937] 97.07} 29.44) —4.9 —6.7| —17.2) —15.9 
17, 363 64,092} 49,385] 1,002,953) 57.76) 15.65) +.1 +.1] —7.0) —3.2 
8, 532 29,082} 21,389 914, 252} 107.16; 31.44) —2.9 —1.6| —6.3 +4.2 
oT 2, 081 1, 550 56,909} 97.28) 27.35) —4.3 —5.5) +4.5) +4.0 
L | 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal paceaes. Data 
exclude programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Ne- 
braska administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with programs under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. All data subject to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

* States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 


Bulletin, October 1951 


« Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 
are made to recipients quarterly. 

’ Average payment not computed on base of less 
poe 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 
amilies. 

* Number of adults included in total number of 
recipients is estimated. 

7™In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
pendent children funds, supplemental payments of 
$81,675 from general assistance funds were made to 
2,489 families. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 











Table 16.—Recipient rates for a 
fied types blic assistance in the 
United pth by State, June 1951' 











receiving 
of old-age| aid to | Recipients 
assistance se 
State per 1,000 1,000 
tion| (per 1,000 | Per 
and over | under 18 
years 
Tel. cnc 220 33 4.4 
448 43 @) 
® ® -9 
319 39 & 
425 60 1.8 
317 44 4.6 
416 34 3.2 
112 24 8 
60 22 
50 35 1.2 
292 S4 ® 
463 38 1.6 
121 }. 54 9.6 
253 27 -6 
154 25 6.0 
135 20 55.0 
) ESS 179 17 2.3 
Li cetieices 198 22 2.4 
Kentucky-...... 285 57 2.3 
asinine 671 66 2.5 
RE, 161 39 9.4 
M | OLD 70 25 1.9 
Massachusetts - _ 225 25 7.6 
Michigan --..-_... 211 28 6.5 
Minnesota - _ -.-- 204 21 3.7 
Mississippi...... 416 36 6 
Missouri. -_...... 309 52 7.0 
Montana........ 230 32 2.1 
Nebraska... -.... 174 20 2.1 
Nevada......... 252 $1 4.0 
New Hampshire. 124 25 5.0 
New Jersey. .... 57 10 53.4 
New Mexico... 323 49 1.4 
New York__--_.. 90 32 8.3 
North Carolina... 273 30 1.4 
North Dakota-_. 187 22 1.9 
Sae 158 18 5.7 
Oklahoma. -.... 506 75 é 
Oregon_.......-- 174 22 5.2 
Pennsylvania - -- 33 3.1 
Puerto Rico--.-.- 210 25 2.6 
Rhode Island. -- 138 36 10.0 
South Carolina. 373 23 1.9 
South Dakota - -- 218 27 3.3 
‘Tennessee _...... 280 52 1.4 
1 aS: 424 22 ® 
(SRR 232 30 2.8 
Vermont. ......- 174 23 (0) 
Virgin Islands... @® ® 9.7 
ViVGe. «cancel 91 20 ® 
Washington --_... 331 29 5.0 
West Virginia__. 187 67 3.7 
Wisconsin. -...... 168 21 3.3 
Wyoming---....- 238 16 9 














1 Based on Census data, April 1950. For a few 
States the populations 65 years and over and for 
most States the populations under 18 years are pre- 
liminary estimates. All recipient rates subject to 
revision. 

2 Less than 0.05. 

* Population data not available. 

4 Number of persons aided not currently available. 

5 Includes unknown number of persons receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

6 Program administered without Federal partici- 
pation. 


Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to ‘ 
oye and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, July 1951 ' 4 
1 . 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical ‘me and cases receiving only such 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for ened as and cases receiving only such payments a 
en — 
ty Payments to cases Percentage change from— 


Payments to 4 
recipients J - 1951 ay 1950 











Number of 
recipients 








Total 
amount | Average Num- Num- 
ber be 








$4, 847, 904 


187, 599 
126, 371 " 107 2, 464 
3, 869 x wi 71 2, 633 
49, 740 ‘ saat +i , 148 45, 459 
40, 046 . , 532 32, 980 
32, 427 . i bist lee , 948 1, 350, 192 
70, 417 . , 027 76, 062 
121, 620 . 3, 683 5 180, 039 
460, 666 : Del 875 27, 875 
102, 195 Ns A | 810 45,172 
, 900 6 76, 000 

44, 999 


8, 525 : z 3, 104 
391, 985 lj ae 2, 641 
51, 278 * 221 
57; 186 \ I 3, 036 
7 3, 266 

3, 236 
, 242 
2, 635 
5, 007 
3, 061 





, 000 |$14, 452, 000 
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oe KS ie 7, 696 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in v. 590 
italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the Social i FS 52, 413 
ty Administration. All data subject to revision. q: 367 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. N, Dak.... 391 
* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. Ohio #_____| o- 

“ 
3, 702 
9, 208 
, 727 


: Oe ws 








021 
2, 922 
659 
, 990 : 
, 100 33, 000 
, 158 | 9, 
100 35, 000 
225 | 2, 181 
3,012 76, 554 
, 362 395, 350 
, 789 | 3, 215 
== 768 228, 229 
Wyo... --| 100 3, 396 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All ¢ 
subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because te 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimat é 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. b- 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

1 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only am 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amot 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalizatio 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. F 

1° Includes 4,854 cases and payments of $139,199 representing supplementatia 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,544 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 6,882 cases under program administered Bj 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes noe; 
computed. j 

12 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

8 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 


» 








